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Lesson Calendar 


1. October 5.—Joshua Encouraged .......... 

2. October 12.—Crossing the Jordan. . . Josh. 3: Aes 4:7 
3. October 19.—The Fall of Jericho. ......... osh. 6 : 8-20 
4. October 26.—Joshua and Caleb... ....... osh. 14: 5-15 
5. November 2.—Cities of Refuge. .........-, osh. 20: 1-9 
6. November 9.—Joshua’s Parting Advice... .. . Josh. 24 : 14-25 
7. November 16.—The Time of the Judges... .. . judg. 2: 7-19 
8. November 23.—World’s Temperance Lesson . . . . Isa. 28: 1-13 
g. Nov. 30.—Gideon and the Three Hundred. . . Judg. 7: 1-8, 16-21 
10. December 7.—Ruth and Naomi .......... Ruth 1: 16-22 
rt 


x Sam. 3: 1-14 
1 Sam. 7: 2-13 
Luke 2: 8-20 


December eee malt the Jed 

Samuel the Judge 

- December s1.— { Or, Christmas Lesson 
December 28..—Review. 


How Sweet to Live 
By Mrs. M. E. Lawrence 


~ 
x 


~ 
toe 


OW sweet to live, to know that God’s loved hand 
Is marking out our life from day to day ; 
To know that, with his kindness so complete, 
We cannot, if we love him, go astray, 
And when, through life, our paths look steep and bare, 
And, feeble, we seem falling by the way, 
We may send upward but a whispered prayer 
To find our loving Father near alway. 


We would not murmur when the trials come, 
Knowing they’re sent to win our hearts to thee, 

To draw our souls away from earth’s bright glare, 
And make them fitted for eternity. 

Thou wouldst not send the shadows long and deep 
If we as well could bear the radiant light. 

Thou knowest best; we pray our souls to keep; 
Help us to walk by faith, if not by sight. 


FITCHBURG, MAss, 


More than fifty thousand copies of the Roosevelt card, 
giving the President's portrait and his recent letter to 
The Sunday School Times, have already been ordered 


by the Sunday-schools of America. The Ways of Work- 
ing page this week will tell you more about this. 




















Doing Better than the Best of Our Race 


Trying to do as well as the best of our fellows 
about us are doing, or have ever done, is deemed 
commendable, and trying to do as well as has ever 
been done by the best of our race is thought to be 
even more commendable. But better yet is the faith- 
filled endeavor to attain to the highest conceivable 
standard for men, even if none of our fellows whom 
we have known or have known of have yet attempted 
to reach such a goal. Why should we look behind 
us or about us for a standard toward which to strive? 
Why not be the first of our race to look ever forward 
and upward for the goal of our endeavors? As Lord 
Bacon says, ‘‘ Set it down to thyself, as well to create 
good precedents as to follow them.”’ 


x 
Being Satisfied 


Things never can satisfy any heart of man or 


child. They please for a time, but we grow tired of 
them. We see their limitations, and we ‘‘ want the 
earth.’’ But even that would bring us no satisfaction. 


It is not in things, but in persons, that we find the most 
lasting delight. The child's happiness in its mother's 
love outlasts all the pleasures its toys and playthings 
ever can give. Yet even to our joys in the persons 
we know—the closest and the dearest—there are limits. 
Each is a segment of the great circle of life. It sug- 
gests the rounded and completed circle, but it always 
stops short of that. So the human leads on to the 
divine, the complete, perfect, inexhaustible personality 





of God, disclosed to us in his Son. In him is the joy 
and content of men, for in him we see the perfection 
we have vainly sought in others. And in the perfect 
personality alone can we find perfect satisfaction. 


XK 


Heavenly Pedagogy 

God is the greatest of educators. His fatherhood 
and teaching are more wisely exercised than ours. 
We anticipate the child's wishes and his needs until 
he comes to believe that our gifts cost us nothing, and 
need be repaid by no gratitude. God requires his 
children to ask, and thus trains them in the recogni- 
tion of his giving. That ‘‘your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these things’’ is 
not a reason for not asking at all, but rather an 
assurance that we shall receive if we ask. So he 
teaches us to love him by making us work and give 
for his sake. We do for our children, and we think 
this will make them love us. But he knows that we 
love those most for whom we take pains or make 


% 


sacrifices, not those who do this for us. So he re- 
frains from doing and giving when he can throw that 
upon us, and he gains thereby a truer affection from us. 
At every step he acts with reference to the growth of 
our spirits in love and wisdom, rather than to mere 
external results, which capture the imagination. His 
pedagogy goes to the roots of life. 


x 


Show True Greatness! 

Whether we do little or great things is com- 
paratively a minor matter. But whether all that we 
do is done as in God's sight, and at God's appoint- 
ment and command, is ever a mighty matter. Few 
of us are set at mighty undertakings, but all of us 
have the opportunity of giving a cup of cold water to 
a little one in God's kingdom in the spirit that will 
be recognized as a gift to the King of kings. As St. 
Augustine expressed it, ‘‘ Little things are little things, 
but faithfulness in little things is something great.’’ 
Let us all show true greatness ! 


Being Vigorous at Fourscore Years of Age 


HILE every Bible statement is true, and is 
profitable for instruction and guidance if 
understood and used aright, there is many a 

Bible statement that is liable, through its misunder- 
standing and misuse, to be a means of harm to the 
reader. Of this fact the Bible itself gives us assur- 
ance. We have therefore a duty to understand, as 
well as to read or hear, Bible statements. 

A popular belief is that God has in the Bible declared 
that man’s useful life on earth is limited to seventy, 
or, at the most, to eighty, years. Because of this 
erroneous belief many a devout child of God who finds 
himself in health and vigor a few years past seventy, 
speaks of himself as ‘‘ now living on borrowed time."’ 
Yet neither the teachings of the Bible, nor the lessons 
of human history, give us reason for believing that 
the present limit of man’s normal life on earth is fixed 
at seventy or even eighty years. 

It is true that an incidental poetic statement in the 
Book of Psalms (Psa. go : 10) reads : 


‘* The days of our years are threescore years and ten, 
Or even by reason of strength fourscore years ; 
Yet is their pride but labor and sorrow ; 
For it is soon gone, and we fly away.’’ 


But this is at the best, and taken in its exact literalness, 
only a declaration of the facts at the time when the 
Psalmist wrote, and of the lands of which he intended 
to speak. It is not given as a general truth applying to 
man's past history, nor is it a foretelling of what is 
to be to the end of time. 

The Psalmist certainly does not say that until his 
day the normal age of man had been seventy years. 
According to the Bible record, men from Adam to 
Noah lived to be from five hundred to nine hundred 
years old. In a new state of things, from Abraham 
to Moses, a hundred years was by no means an uncom- 
mon age for man to attain to. ‘‘ Moses was a hundred 
and twenty years old when he died : his eye was not 
dim, nor his natural force abated.’’ So it is evi- 
dent that the Psalmist did not intend to be under- 
stood as asserting that, in the past, the limit of man’s 
age had been fixed at seventy or eighty years. 

Nor was the Psalmist saying that from his time on- 
ward man’s age was thus to be fixed of God. The 
Psalmist knew, as did others of God's children and 
representatives, that better times were coming to 
those who loved God. The best things for God's 
dear ones then were and now are before them, not in 
the present or in the past. This is as sure as that 
God is God. The prophecy of inspired Isaiah, speak- 
ing for Jehovah to God's children: ‘‘ There shall be 





no more. .. an infant of days, nor an old man that 
hath not filled his days ; for the child shall die a 
hundred years old, and the sinner [the persistent 
wrong-doer] being a hundred years old shall be 
accursed . . . My chosen shall long enjoy the work of 
their hands’ (Isa. 65 : 20-22), The inspired Psalmist 
did*not say, or mean, or intimate, that God's best plans 
and promises were to be of no avail. 

If, in the days of the Psalmist, man’s normal ma- 
ture age was seventy years, that is an interesting 
historical fact, but that day has passed away, and 
we have for centuries been living in better times. 
Many a man has done his best work in these recent 
centuries after reaching the age of seventy or eighty 
years, and many another who has not yet come to 
that fulness of ripe maturity can look forward to its 
privileges in glad expectation and confidence. With 
the increased opportunities and modes of living en- 
joyed by men, many now accomplish more after they 
are seventy years old than men could in former ages 
before they feached that age. 

There was wisdom as well as humor in the sugges- 
tion of Pope Leo XIII, when he responded to the 
remark of the Christian woman who expressed a wish 
that he should live to be a hundred years old : ‘* Would 
you limit me tothat?’’ He was at that time well past 
ninety, and he was still able, physically and intellec- 
tually as well as spiritually, to meet to advantage 
sovereigns and jurists and legislators in matters with 
which he or they had to do. 

John Wesley's standard for man was far better than 
that mistakenly ascribed to the inspired Psalmist : ‘‘A 
man is immortal until his work is done.'’ Wesley, 
traveling tirelessly over sea 4nd land, with all the dis- 
advantages of travel in his day, continued on his 
mission until he was eighty-eight. And how many 
such illustrations might be cited of men of prominence 
who continued at the front in active service after they 
had come to be fourscore years of age ! 

Benjamin Franklin lived and labored until he was 
eighty-four. John Quincy Adams, after all his varied 
and arduous labors in diplomatic and political and 
executive service on both sides of the ocean, was on 
the floor of Congress, active in debate, and even then 
and there more than a match for young and fiery 
politicians, when he was more than eighty years 
old. William E. Gladstone was undertaking new 
studies in both English and Greek when he was well 
past the eighty-year mark. Field-marshal Von Moltke 
was directing the movements of vast armies when he 
was more than eighty. The Duke of Wellington, 
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after all his varied service in camp and field and coun- 
cil, having won by his prowess peace for Europe and 
for the world, and after serving his country as prime 
minister of Great Britain, had still strength to use— 
and used it—at fourscore and five. Lord John Rus- 
sell, another premier of Great Britain, ceased his work 
at eighty-six. _ Lord Harry Brougham, statesman and 
orator and lord chancellor, was yet in his prime at 
eighty, and lived to be ninety. Emperor William, to 
whom Von Moltke won Germany, was, it is true, only 
seventy-five when he was crowned ; but he ruled with 
wisdom and ability until he was more than ninety. 

Of poets, William Wordsworth died at eighty. 
Alfred Lord Tennyson was eighty-three when the 
world bade him farewell as he was ‘‘crossing the 
bar.'’ Victor Hugo was fourscore and three when he 
ceased to write, and Johann Von Goethe was of the 
same age. Both Oliver Wendell Holmes and John G. 
Whittier were at their work for the world until they 
were fourscore and five years old. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, wellnigh forty years after she inspired the na- 
tion with her ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic,’’ wrote 
a poem for The Sunday School Times on ‘‘ The Mes- 
sage of Peace'’ which showed that she still had vigor 
and cheer and hope. She was then eighty, and she 
is still with us. And William Cullen Bryant wrote for 
these pages a poem on ‘‘ Washington's Birthday ’"’ 
which proved that his true strength was not declining, 
at the age of eighty-five. 

Alexander Von Humboldt, after putting his impress 
on the world, and writing his ‘‘Cosmos,'’ was still at 
work when he was ninety years old. Sir Henry Hol- 
land, the famous physician and world traveler, crossed 
the Atlantic once more as he was on the verge of 
eighty-five. Thomas Carlyle was gruff and wise at 
fourscore and six. Chancellor Kent was still the emi- 
nent American legal authority at eighty-four. Michel- 
angelo, painter, poet, architect, and sculptor, was 
making imperishable monuments to beautify and im- 
press the earth up to ninety years of age. 

President Mark Hopkins of Williams College was a 
power for good as an educator, as a thinker, and as 
the head of the great pioneer foreign missionary society 
of America, until he was well past fourscore. President 
Eliphalet Nott of Union College, a friend and co- 
worker of President Hopkins’s, was in vigor until 
past ninety. His brother, Samuel Nott of Connecti- 
cut, father of one of the first five Student Volunteer 
foreign missionaries from this country, continued hale 
and hearty to about the same age. The writer en- 
joyed hearing both of these brothers in the pulpit 
when they were on the verge of ninety. 

Frederick Fraley of Philadelphia, when as old as is 
Pope Leo XIII, was still president of the American 
Philosophical Society, at the head of other national 
organizations, and valued in them all for the intelligent 
attention he gave to his duties. 

Dr. Willjam H. Furness, of the same city, when 
more than ninety, was welcomed in any circle for what 
he still was and could do, as well as for what he had 
been and had dere, Dr. Edward Everett Hale de- 
lights us all by his continued writings since he was 
eighty, and how unwilling we should be to think that 
he is nearing the end of his earthly course! Lucretia 
Mott, known to all these more recently mentioned 
celebrities as reformer and preacher in the Society of 
Friends, was a woman of influence and power until 
she was eighty-seven years old. Russell Sage, at 
eighty-six, has both eyes open, and is able to keep up 
with younger men. 

Colonel George L. Perkins, of Connecticut, was by 
no means past his prime at ninety years. Still in 
active business, his erect form and firm tread and 
military bearing evidenced his vigor. Continuing 
thus, he celebrated his centenary, and the day after 
that he went to a seaside resort for recreation. But, 
not being hopeful of continuing a second century's 
struggle, soon after that he gave up life’s contest. 
Nor is he the only person of the writer's acquaintance 
who has felt the strain of a centennial birthday’s cele- 
bration. 

A near neighbor at the time of this writing, Mr. 
Ellis Yarnall, who was a friend of William Words- 
worth and the Coleridges and John Stuart Mill and 
Charles Kingsley and John Bright, and other great 
Englishmen, is vigorous and active at more than four- 
score and five. He goes to his business daily, and 
gives pleasure to the friends with whom he may be in 
the evenings or at othertimes. Another of the friends 
of the writer to whom he has been a neighbor for 
years, Mr. Abraham Barker, at more than fourscore 
and two is equally vigorous with Mr. Yarnall. His 
family has been linked in business relations with 
prominent people and nations for generations, and he 
is still ready for fresh work, and shows courage and 
faith. 
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Mr. B. B. Comegys of Philadelphia, long promi- 
nent in commercial and philanthropic circles, in health 
and vigor welcomed a glad circle of friends when he 
was eighty. All his business activities were continued 
until then and later. 

A lovely lady, a connection of the writer, when on 
the verge of eighty years of age, having had a severe 
illness, so far from being discouraged, determined to 
cross the ocean and visit Europe and Africa in the 
hope of renewing her health. So, at that age, she 
went to Egypt, and rode on a camel's back for the 
first time in her life. She is now in excellent health, 
ready for whatever God has in store for her in the 
coming years. The writer's honored father, after long 
service in public and private life, was able to improve 
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his social privileges until long past fourscore years. 
The writer's grandmother was fresh and in the full 
enjoyment of life, and was a constant blessing to her 
friends, until her life was cut short by a fall, in her 
own home, at more than ninety years of age. And 
thus he might continue to multiply illustrations of this 
truth. Itshould be noted that none of these veterans 
were idlers. All kept at work to the last. 

Surely a child of God in these days ought to count 
himself or herself at a hopeful age at fourscore years. 
And may we not expect that there will be a steady 
improvement in this line until vigorous men of a 
hundred years old will be as common as persons now 
are at eighty, and that this will be only another step 
of progress ? 





Did Marcus Whitman 
Save Oregon to the Union ? 

Criticism and searching inquiry, against the 
Bible or against a human life, never do harm to the 


cause of real truth. The sifting process, if fairly con- 
ducted, is only helpful in the end. The life and 
work of the sturdy pioneer missionary Marcus Whit- 
man have already been submitted to considerable 
sharp investigation by those who have doubted, and 
those who have believed in, his part in saving Oregon 
to the United States. Two recent interesting articles 
in these columns on Whitman, by Dr. William Elliot 
Griffis and Mr. George Ludington Weed, have called 
forth expressions of both regret and approval from 
readers of the Times. It is well known that there are 
thoughtful students of history who believe that evi- 
dence is lacking to show that Whitman had any share 
in the political side of Oregon's salvation, while 
others of prominence and reputation as historians un- 
hesitatingly award him this disputed honor. Among 
the letters received by the Editor, one by Professor 
John Porter Lamberton of Philadelphia expresses 
forcefully and interestingly his doubts as to Whitman’ s 
claim to a place in our nation’s history. It reads, in 
part, as follows : 


In a recent number you request the Sunday-schools of the 
country to celebrate a Whitman day in honor of the missionary 
who saved Oregon to the United States. In support of this 
suggestion, you have published a very interesting article by 
the Rev. Dr. Griffis, giving a brief but picturesque outline of 
Whitman's career. I feel sure, however, that if you had read 
Proiessor E. G. Bourne's very thorough exposure of the ex- 
travagant claim made in behalf of Whitman as a leading factor 
in political affairs, you would have refrained from inciting the 
Sunday-schools to express opinion on this thrice-vexed ques- 
tion. The Sunday School Times is looked to for light and 
leading by thousands throughout this country, besides others 
in Canada and Great Britain. I am well aware how fully the 
editors appreciate the great responsibility of this honorable 
position. 

Professor Bourne, who holds the chair of history in Yale 
University, criticised ‘‘the legend of Marcus Whitman"’ in 
the American Historical Review for January, 1901, and has 
since greatly enlarged that article in his ‘‘ Essays in Historical 
Criticism,’’ published as part of the Yale Centennial publica- 
tions. Dr. Griffis frankly admits that there has been serious 
controversy about Whitman's alleged contribution to the des- 
tiny of the Pacific Slope. 

All (except, perhaps, the Catholic writers) admit that Mar- 
cus Whitman was a worthy, faithful missionary, who, in the 
winter of 1842, crossed the Rocky Mountains on a visit to the 
Eastern States, and afterwards lost his life in Oregon at 
the hands of the Indians among whom, and for whom, he was 
laboring. ‘The disputed point is as to the motive of his tisit to 
the East, and the work there performed. It is no discredit to 
any one to have accepted in recent years the story of his hav- 
ing been the chief agent in saving the Oregon country to the 
United States. That story was first told, as far as documen- 
tary evidence goes, in varying forms, by Spalding and Gray, 
who had been associated with Whitman in missionary labor, 
but it was not told till many years after his death. There is 
record that then very few in Oregon believed it, and the officers 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
discountenanced it. The earlier numbers of the Missionary 
Herald are silent about it. The record of Whitman's life 
there given is very brief. 

But by persistent reiteration, one and another, minister and 
influential iayman, were induced to accept the legend, espe- 
cially when new witnesses seemed to spring up. Even careful 
historians, such as McMaster, were persuaded to repeat the 
legend in their school histories. Compilers who had omitted 
it because they found nothing about it in the authorities they 
had consulted, were assailed with demands for its insertion, 
and promised compliance. New pages were inserted, or spe- 
cial appendixes added. 

It seems now as if the historians are awaking to the fact that 
they have been deluded, and are promising to retract their 
hasty approval of the legend. It seems to me truly to be re- 
gretted that at such a critical moment The Sunday School 
Times should come forward as a champion of the legend. 


In a later letter Professor Lamberton continues : 


It is more than thirty years since I saw the first mention of 
Whitman's work, and afterwards from time to time I saw 
further notice of it, always in religious papers, chiefly Presby- 


terian. I became settled in the opinion that here was a lost 
page in American history, and regretted that I had not time 
or opportunity to get full details of what seemed to be a 
romantic chapter. I rever saw it in a book until Dr. Barrows’s 
history of Oregon came out in the American Commonwealth 
series. When I was editing the American Supplement to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, I expected to have an opportunity to 
state Dr. Whitman's services, but, when the volume of the 
Britannica which treated of Oregon appeared, I was much 
surprised to find that it contained the story which had then 
become popular. ‘The article was written by a Dr. Atkinson 
of Portland, Oregon. However, I inserted a few lines in the 
Supplement, in the article furnished by my friend Mr. J. C. 
Moore. 

At this time I looked also over H. H. Bancroft's volume on 
Oregon, but did not examine closely. He gave no credit to 
Whitman as_ factor in saving Oregon. I was, however, pre- 
judiced against Bancroft. It seemed to me that Bancroft was 
disposed to be a partisan, sol was not inclined to pay atten- 
tion to his opinion in Oregon matters in opposition to the great 
current in the religious newspapers. 

I paid no further attention to these matters until the begin- 
ning of last year, when I read Professor Bourne's article in 
the American Historical Review. ‘Then I recalled that, in all 
my reading about the Pacific States, I had never seen in any 
early pyres any account recognizing or mentioning Dr. Whit- 
man asa political factor. Professor Bourne's argument seemed 
to show the reason why,—simply that Dr. Whitman, whatever 
had been his services as a missionary and promoter of emigra- 
tion, had not been a political manager or statesman. Still I 
was not convinced. My former opinion was shaken, but not 
overthrown. This year I have read the much fuller argument 
put forth by Professor Bourne in his ‘‘ Essays in Historical 
Criticism,"’ and think that he has practically proved his case. 
I have read also the other side, as presented by the Rev. H. H. 
Spalding in the document published by Congress in 1871, 
This is so strong that I do not wonder that many historians, 
like McMaster, have been swayed bv it. But Bourne’s search- 
ing criticism has damaged it, if not completely riddled it. 

While in this way I nave been induced to change an opinion 
held for years, I do not expect others to adopt my present 
view without examining for themselves. I merely say, ‘‘ Hear 
both sides before shouting for either."’ 


Neither the writers named nor the Editor were un- 
aware, at the time of publishing the Whitman articles 
in these columns, of the arguments of Professor Bourne 
and others against Whitman's place in history. Nor 
was the Editor careless of the widespread influence 
and responsibility of The Sunday School Times with 
the Sunday-schools of North America, in thus giving 
prominent place to the claim of Whitman upon the 
present generation of Americans. But in view of the 
great interest and strong differences of opinion in- 
volved, The Sunday School Times gladly accepts 
the opportunity to gather evidence and sift the matter 
in what may be perhaps a more exhaustive way than 
has yet been possible. The Editor now calls upon 
every one who is in any way interested in Marcus 
Whitman's rightful place in American history to send 
to this paper any and every possible bit of evidence 
that may throw light upon this important question. 
By ‘‘evidence’’ is meant well-authenticated fact of 
any sort. Ofinions are not desired ; there are enough 
of those freely expressed on both sides now, and mere 
opinion, no matter how interesting or from how high 
an authority, will not help in settling the facts as to 
the point in question. There are many living who 
knew Marcus Whitman personally. There are still 
more who can bring forward records of fact, in per- 
sonal letters, or diaries, or memoranda, or history, or 
from still other sources, that will be of great value. 
Upon all such the Editor now calls for prompt co- 
operation, and all evidence worthy of preservation 
will be published in these columns. A final weigh- 
ing of the entire evidence on both sides should make 
it possible to publish here an impartial summary of 
the matter, which, it is hoped, may go far toward a 
final settlement of this episode of national impor- 
tance. 
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other progressive workers are doing is the purpose of 

this department. The Editor would like every Sunday- 
school in the land to send him regularly, at 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., information and printed matter of every 
description used in all departments of the Sunday-school. 
From among the material thus received, a limited selection 
will be described or reprinted here. 


Fifty Thousand Portraits of the 
President for Rally Day! 


At the time of going to press with this issue of 
The Sunday School Times, the Sunday-schools of 
America have ordered more than fifty thousand copies 
of the Times’ card whiclt gives the striking portrait of 
President Roosevelt and his recent letter to The Sun- 
day School Times on Rally Day in the Sunday-schools. 
In view of the fact that the President's letter and the 
announcement of the card have been before the pub- 
lic only one week, this indicates a tidal wave of 
patriotic Sunday-school enthusiasm which bids fair to 
sweep the Sunday-schools of America on to achieve- 
ments that will make the winter of 1902-03 memora- 
ble indeed. And it is not surprising that this should 
be so. The time has come for ‘‘strenuous’’ advance 
in Sunday-school work. With such a leader as our 
President sounding the advance, with such an Inter- 
national Convention as that of last July at Denver, 
with the new light flooding our path in Bible study, 
teacher-training, child study, religious pedagogy, 
Sunday-school equipment and architecture, and a 
score of other details, it requires no prophet to see 
just ahead such accomplishments as would have 
seemed wellnigh impossible to the workers of the 
days of '72. 

The Sunday-school that does not avail itself of the 
incentive and enthusiasm made possible by the Presi- 
dent's letter is missing an opportunity that is rarely 
offered. Many of the orders received for the cards 
give hearty expression to the writers’ appreciation of 
this opportunity. Marion Lawrance, although ar- 
rangements for Rally Day in his famous Ohio Sun- 
day-school had been completed, and a considerable 
sum of money expended, exclaimed instantly, on see- 
ing the card, that he must have fat in his school. A 
thousand were ordered. The Baptist Temple Sunday- 
school of Philadelphia is using fifteen hundred of the 
cards. Mr. E. W. Dunham, of the Third Presbyterian 
Sunday-school of Trenton, N. J., writes with his order : 

‘«] heartily approve of your Roosevelt Rally Day. 
I read the President's letter which was published in 
last week's Sunday School Times to our scholars, 
amid much enthusiasm. . . . I sincerely hope that the 
Rally Day fever will spread throughout the land, and 
that thousands who have heretofore neglected Sunday- 
school may be reclaimed.’’ 

The Times of September 13 gave full suggestions 
on how to hold a Roosevelt Rally Day. The Presi- 
dent's letter, as given on the card with his portrait, 
can profitably be used in a Sunday-school on any 
Sunday, even if its Rally Day be already passed. 
This Roosevelt card may still be ordered from The 
Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, at seventy-five cents per one hundred copies. 
A Rally Day invitation, ready for use by any superin- 
tendent, accompanied by the Roosevelt card and en- 
velope for mailing, will be supplied at $1.50 per one 
hundred sets (that is, invitation, card, and envelope). 


-— 


Making the Teachers’-Meeting a Success 

After Rally Day in the Sunday-school comes the 
need of a rallying in the teachers’-meeting. How 
can we get more than half of the teachers out? is the 
question some superintendents must find an answer to. 
They do it in Opelika, Alabama. The Methodist 
Sunday-school there has J. B. Greene for superinten- 
dent, and he is successful in bringing out his half a 
hundred teachers for the study of the lesson. The 
Quarterly Review, issued by the school, makes this 
prediction : ‘‘The Council meetings have grown in 
attendance and influence, and the time is coming 
when all our teachers, with possibly one or two excep- 
tions, will attend these meetings.'’ Over fifty per- 
sons have joined the Teachers’ Bible Study Circle, 
inaugurated by the Southern Methodist Church, which 
takes up a course of reading for the better preparation 


b & LET progressive Sunday-school workers know what 





of teachers. Such programs as follow have helped to 
bring out the teachers in large numbers : 


Sunday-School Council Program for April 5 


1. A song service, led by—— 

2. ‘‘ The Study and Teaching of the Lesson,"’ by—— 

3. ‘‘ The Sunday-school Spirit,"’ by 

4. The Lesson: (1) ‘‘ Catechetical,’’ the superintendent ; 
(2) ‘‘ Exegetical,’’ the pastor. 





Sunday-School Council Program for May 24 


1. Devotional service, by —— 
2. ‘* The Class Spirit: How to Promote it,’’ by—— 

. “Is this School Having any Influence upon the Social 
Life of this Town?'"’ (This topic assigned to five young men 
and ladies. ) 

4. ‘‘ The Lesson,’’ by—— 


Sunday-School Council Program for June 2r 


1. A song service. 

2. ‘‘ The Teacher's Personal Relation to his Pupil,’’ by—— 

3. ‘‘ Some of the Needs of this School,’*’ —— 

4. ‘‘Committee Work in the Sunday-school,"’ by the super- 
intendent. 

5. ‘* The Lesson,’’ by—— 


Sunday-School Council Program for July 12 


1. A song service. 

2. ‘‘Our Kindergarten Work,'’ by—— 

3. ‘‘What I Saw and Learned in Anniston"’ (a Primary 
Institute, conducted by Mrs. Crafts, had just been held in 
Anniston, to which three of our primary teachers had been 
sent by the school). 

4. ‘‘ The Book of Genesis,’’ by—— 

5. ‘‘ The Lesson,"’ by 
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Reminding Teachers 
of Pupils’ Birthdays 

One thing a teacher can do, when puzzled to 
know how to ‘‘hold’’ some of the more active, rest- 
less children, is to look up the class record for dates 
of birthdays of members. Now and then a superin- 
tendent is found who wishes to aid his teachers to the 
extent of having the secretary look up the records for 
data for such aid. In the West End Baptist Bible 
School of Brooklyn, the superintendent, John Beet, 
furnishes his teachers, as often as necessary, a filled- 
out birthday notice, which is a reminder to his teachers 
and a great help to the school. It reads this way : 





West End Baptist Bible School 
BIRTHDAY NOTICE 


Mies sleet Ha Back «~<. eeeees 
— . 190. 
Name ADDRESS Date 


'.6 &s 2, 


of your class occur on the dates set forth. A personal visit 
or a brief note of congratulation upon the occasion would, 
no doubt, be appreciated by your scholars, and bind 
them closer to the church and school. 

THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


interest in the good, old-time custom of storing the memories 
of the young with religious knowledge at a period when they 
are most receptive and retentive. 


Charles E. Benedict of Hudson, New York. is moved 
to write of the old-time practice in nis school. He 
Says : 


Noticing the article ‘‘ Notable Bible Memorizing in Canada,"’ 
in your issue of August 2, where it speaks of groups memoriz- 
ing fifty, sixty, ninety, or a hundred and twenty-five verses 
respectively, I thought some of your readers might be inter- 
ested in the following, copied from the records of the Sunday- 
school of the First Baptist Church, Hudson, New York. The 
superintendent in his first annual report, May, 1821, says: ‘‘A 
child living in the country, who attended the school three 
months in the summer, in that _— recited the four Evangel- 
ists, Acts of the Apostles, and Romans. Her recitation on one 
occasion comprised eight hundred verses, notwithstanding her 
having repeated the previous Sunday five hundred.’’ The 
second annual report, April, 1822, says: ‘* Two of the young 
female scholars have recited the whole of the New Testament, 
and commenced recitation from the Old."" After a few years 
it was found necessary to stop the recitation, as a few scholars 
monopolized the whole session of over two hours. It is also 
interesting to note that teachers were fined twelve and a half 
cents whenever absent, and that in 1840 “‘ pleasurable excur- 
sions’ were ‘' disapproved."’ 





Questions that are of general interest will be answered here. If an 
answer by mail is desired, a two-cent stamp should accompany the 
letter. Any book mentioned here may be ordered from the Times. 

ck numbers of the Times will be supplied at five cents a copy. 


a 


I saw Mr. Leverett's request for library books, and this made 
me think of sending some of our singing-books. ‘We have at 
least forty books. 

The Times is glad to give space to this offer to needy 
Sunday-schools. As there are not many offered, in this 
instance, ‘‘ first come, first served ’’ is a saying to keep in 
mind. ‘The writer of this kind offeris Miss Florence Allen, 
1402 West Lanvale Street, Baltimore. 


x 


I want to buy books for a Sunday-school library. Please 
get some publishers to send me catalogs. 

The Sunday School Times has frequently published lists 
of approved Sunday-school library books. The issues in 
which these have appeared are July 31, August 21, Sep- 
tember 4, 1897; November 19, 1898; June 3, 1899; 
January 27, February 3, September 15, 1900; March 15, 
April 26, May 24 and 31, August 16, and September 6, 
1902. As for a catalog, a stamp sent to the Church 
Library Association, Cambridge, Massachusetts, would 
bring information of several hundred titles of books of this 
character, 

% 


A few weeks ago, in the column on primary work, was a 
notice saying you would supply hints for primary work free on 
application. I would be much obliged if you would send me 
anything to aid a primary teacher. Could you also tell me 
how to start a Cradle Roll ? 

A leaflet for teachers of the International Lessons who 
use the Primary or Beginners’ Helps of The Sunday 
School Times, has been prepared by George H. Archibald, 
and will be sent to any address for a two-cent stamp. A 
Cradle Roll can be started by canvassing the parish for 
babies under three years old, and entering their names, resi- 











% 
More about Bible Memorizing 


That the memorizing of Bible passages is not a 
‘« lost art,’’ as many suppose, there is abundant evi- 
dence. The paragraph in this department on ‘‘ Nota- 


ble Bible Memorizing in Canada,’* in the issue for 
August 2, 1902, has called out other notable cases of 
such memorizing, which it is to be hoped has always 
been done with understanding of the parts memorized. 
The Rev. J. B. Fraser, M.D., of Annan, Ontario, 
writes of the work of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada in Scripture memorizing as follows : 


Between September, 1901, and May, 1902, 2,545 the 
were granted by the Sunday-school Committee of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada to Sunday-school scholars. Of these, 
1,473 were given for accurately repeating the whole of the 
Westminster Assembly's Shorter Catechism at one sitting,— 
that is, the answers to 107 questions ; 687 to senior scholars 
(over ten years of age) for repeating without mistake, at one 
sitting, specially selected passages of Scripture, including two 
hundred verses ; and 385 to primary scholars (under ten) for 
repeating similarly selected passages containing one hundred 
verses. Seals will be affixed to the diplomas of those who 
memorize the passages prescribed, from year to year, one for 
each year. is plan has done much to revive and stimulate 





dence, and birthdays, in a book. A birthday card is sent 
at the proper time, and a day set apart for the mother and 
baby’s attendance in the primary department, when special 
exercises are given. Annie S. Harlow’s article, ‘* The 
Cradle Roll and the Sunday-school,’’ in the Times for 
October 7, 1899, will be found very useful for those who 
wish to know more about the Cradle Roll. 





Have you any helps for a fellow who wants to hold a picnic 
for his Sunday-school? How can we get the most good out 
of a picnic ? 

In the East it seems late for a Sunday-school picnic in 
September, but in many parts of the South and West they 
are held as late as that. The subject of picnics, as to how 
they are conducted and the good and evil of them, has been 
frequently treated in these columns, as will be seen by the 
following list: ‘* Picnic for the Children of the Slums,’’ 
by Margaret Holmes Bates (June 29, pe ; ** Are Games 
Proper at a Sunday-Schvol Picnic?’’ (July 6, 1901) ; ‘* Sun- 
day-School Picnics and Gambling Nurseries ’’ (August 10, 
1901); ‘‘Old- Fashioned Picnic’’ (a paragraph, July 4, 
1896) ; ‘‘ Outings for Parents and Children ’’ (September 
3, 1898); ‘*A Successful Sunday-School Picnic,’’ by 
Irene L. Pratt (July 1, 1899); ‘* Is a Sunday-School Picnic 
a Gambling Nursery ?’’ (June 14, 1902); ‘‘ How a Port- 
land School Arranges a Picnic ’’ (July 26, 1902). 
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Geology’s Testimony to Israel’s Crossing 


By G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., Prof f the 
of the Jordan Harmony of Science and Religion in Oberlin Suacnbert Guten 


HE description, in the Book of 
Joshua, of the crossing of the Jor- 
dan by the children of Israel, is 
worthy of close attention by reason 
of the prominence which it gives 
to certain physical conditions 
that help us to understand the 
character of the secondary agen- 
cies through which the miracle 
was effected. The conformity of 
the description to the natural conditions of the locality 
is so pertect as to mark it as a genuine piece of an- 
cient literature which has not been subject to later 
material editorial revision, or marred by legendary 
accretions. 

In the command of the Lord to Joshua, it was said 
that ‘‘ the waters of the Jordan shall be cut off, even 
the waters that come down from above; and they 
shall stand in one heap’’ (Josh. 3 : 13). In the ac- 
count of the transaction itself, it is said that ‘‘ the 
waters which came down from above stood, and rose 
up in one heap, a great way off, at Adam, the city 
that is beside Zarethan ; and those that went down 
toward the sea of the Arabah were wholly cut off ; and 
the people passed over right against Jericho’’ (Josh. 
3: 16). 

When one examines, upon the ground, the vicinity 
of the crossing-place, and studies the surrounding 
situation in view of the geological facts which have 
recently been brought to light, he cannot but be im- 
pressed with the naturalness of this description, and 
with the small demands that are made in it upon the 
reader's credulity. Like most of the other miracles 
of the Bible, the miraculous forces involved are far 
from being extravagant, and are in conformity to the 
general laws of the economy of miracles as exhibited 
in the Bible, and to that of the supernatural as shown 
in the providential ordering of history and of each 
one’s individual life. There is nothing fantastic about 
the description, and nothing which it is difficult for 
any one to believe who maintains his faith in an all- 
wise and all-powerful personal God. 


The geological facts referred to are twofold : First, 
those connected with the original formation of the 
Jordan Valley ; and, second, those relating to the re- 
cent modifications which have taken place in it in 
connection with a great extension of the standing 
water enclosed in the basin. 

1. The Jordan Valley marks the lowest depression 
in an immense geological *‘ fault’’ extending from the 
mouth of the Orontes River, between the Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon Mountains, through the Dead Sea 
and the Gulf of Akabah and the Red Sea, even to 
Central Africa. Through the Jordan Valley the rocks 
along the west side of the line of fracture sank 
from three to five thousand feet, but on the east side 
remained without much disturbance in their original 
position. The cretaceous rocks, which are found from 
Jerusalem to Hebron, occur at an equal height (about 
three thousand feet above the sea) on the plains of 
Moab. But, in going down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
one finds these same rocks descending even faster than 
the road, so that in the valley of the Jordan they are 
at the base of the precipitous western wall of the moun- 
tains of Moab, instead of at the top. 

In other words, the rocks along the western side of 
this great ‘‘ fault'’ (or crack in the earth's surface) 
have slipped down four thousand feet (or five thou- 
sand feet if measured to the bottom of the Dead Sea). 
This, as is shown by the character of the rocks, oc- 
curred in recent geological times,—that is, since the 
middle of the Tertiary period. Such a ‘fault’ 
indicates a line of unusual weakness in the earth's 
crust, running along its entire length, especially at 
the greatest displacement of rock in the vicinity of the 
Dead Sea. The geologist could therefore infer, even 
apart from the historical record, that this was a 
region of frequent earthquakes, in which slight relative 
changes of level would be likely to take place. 

2. A fact which has not been sufficiently empha- 
sized and studied with reference to its general bearings 
upon geological theories is that, within a compara- 
tively few thousand years, the valley of the Jordan 
was filled with standing water, extending from Lake 
Galilee to many miles south of the Dead Sea, whose 
surface was elevated about seven hundred and fifty 
feet above the present water level of the Dead Sea. 





The presence of this vast body of water at that level 
is abundantly indicated by deep deposits of fine un- 
consolidated sediment which mark the margin at that 
level, and extend in diminished amount entirely 
across the lower part of the Jordan valley. In the 
Wady Zuweya, where it enters the depression near the 
south end of the Dead Sea, one can see the fine lami- 
nz of this sediment as it has gradually accumulated 
to a depth of between two hundred and three hundred 
feet just below the seven hundred and fifty-foot 
margin. 

And so, wherever a line of drainage comes into the 
valley, there is everywhere apparent an enlargement 
in the amount of this fine alluvial deposit, such as 
takes place wherever a stream loaded with sediment 
enters standing water, depositing a delta about its 
mouth. In a recent visit to the region, I noticed this 
phenomenon in a large number of places, and also 
that along the more precipitous margin, where no 
streams emptied (as for some distance south of the 
celebrated fortress of Masada), there were series of 
slight terraces up to this level, composed of wave- 
beaten rocks, which have fallen down from the cliffs 
above. 

But north of the Dead Sea, where the larger tribu- 
tarits, such as the Jabbok from the east, and the 
Kelt from the west, come in to the main valley, suffi- 
cient sediment had been contributed to cover com- 
pletely the surface, converting it into a vast plain of 
fine loam, resembling in many respects the fertile lake 
bed of glacial origin, through which the Red River 
of the north flows in Dakota and Manitoba. 

The depth of this deposit of loam is uncertain, for 
throughout the lower portion of the Jordan valley the 
river has nowhere cut its way down to the original 
rock, but flows through a channel known as the Zér, 
which it has eroded through the middle of the lacus- 
trine deposit. While the current itself is only from 
150 to 250 feet in width, the distance between the 
precipitous edges of the Zér, covered by the flood- 
plains of the Jordan, varies from a quarter of a mile 
to two miles. This, it is easy to see, represents the 
work of erosion accomplished by the river since 
the drying up of the lake which formerly stood at the 
750 foot level. As the Jordan is one of the muddiest 
of all rivers, it is easy to see that it has not been at 
work an indefinite number of thousand years, else the 
Zér would be much wider than it is, and enough of 
the sediment would have been swept into the Dead 
Sea to have filled it full. It is easy to see, also,—and 
it has an important bearing upon one of the theories 
to be advanced,—that, three thousand years ago, the 
Zér was much narrower than it is now; for the Jor- 
dan has not been at work for so long a period without 
accomplishing much in the enlargement of its flood- 
plain channel. 

# 


With these facts in view, one may better estimate 
the value of the theories which have suggested them- 
selves to geologists with reference to the means em- 
ployed by the Lord in producing the phenomena 
connected with Israel’s crossing the Jordan at Jericho. 
The Arab chronicler Nowairi relates that in A.D. 
1267 a lofty mound on the west bank, about twenty- 
five miles above Damieh, or near the mouth of the 
Jabbok, was undermined and fell into the river chan- 
nel, and formed a dam which for several hours ob- 
structed the water and caused it to spread over the 
valley above until it rose high enough to sweep away 
the obstruction. 

A similar but more permanent damming up of a 
stream by such a landslide is known to have occurred 
at the Dalles, on the Columbia River, in Oregon. 
But here so much of the loose material slid into the 
channel from the south side that it formed a perma- 
nent obstruction, turning the water over the rocks to 
the north, which happened to offer a lower channel, 
thus forming the Cascades. The present ship canal 
is for part of the way dug through this buried channel, 
and the permanency of the railroad below the Cas- 
cades is constantly endangered by the tendency of 
the bank to slide into the river. 

Such an obstruction as this occurring in the Jordan 
would temporarily produce exactly the phenomena 
described in such simple language in the Book of 
Joshua. The current being shut off from above, the 
water would run out toward the Dead Sea, leaving the 
channel dry, and would pile up above the obstruction 
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toward Zarethan until it had risen to a height suf- 
ficient to cause it to break through, when it would 
rapidly erode a channel and reoccupy its former course. 

But, while upon the ground a year ago, it seemed 
to me clear that the required obstruction might easily 
have been formed in another way ; namely, by a slight 
swelling up of the land across the valley, such as may 
easily be supposed to take place in a region subject, 
as this is, to earthquakes. Such a swelling of the 
land of twenty-five or thirty feet, near or some little 
distance above the crossing-place, would produce the 
phenomena described, and might scarcely be notice- 
able to the naked eye. 

The destruction of the walls of Jericho shortly after, 
by a convulsion that may well be attributed to an 
earthquake shock, would likewise seem to give plau- 
sibibity to this explanation. At any rate, it is clear, 
from the ‘‘ unconformity’’ of the stratification on the 
east side of the bank, that there have been changes 
of level in the valley somewhat corresponding to 
those here supposed ; for the sedimentary strata of 
alluvial material clearly shew, in a perpendicular ex- 
posure from thirty to forty feet in height, that there 
has been, first, an elevation, followed by a partial 
erosion, of the strata, and then a refilling by a subse- 
quent sedimentation. 

So striking is this conformity of the facts to the 
conditions indicated by the biblical account, that 
geologists can find but little difficulty in believing the 
written record. At the same time, as already ve- 
marked, the written record is so precise and simple, 
and free from fantastic elements, that the literary 
critic cannot well consider it as anything but the 
original unvarnished tale of an eye-witness. 

OBERLIN, O. 
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When God’s Servants Are Called 
By Evelyn L. Taintor 


**Don’t object that your daily duties are so insignificant 
they are to be reckoned of infinite significance, and alone im- 
portant to you.’’— Zhomas Carlyle, 


T WILL be helpful for us to remember that the 
call to a higher place always comes to the one 
who is doing his best in the place where he is. 
Faithfulness to duty has always marked the men 
whom God has chosen to do something great for him, 
and that the ‘‘call’’ has come generally at a time 
when they were doing their common, ordinary busi- 
ness in life, is shown by the following instances 
recorded in God’s Word. Many more where the 
principle is implied, if not definitely stated like these, 
may be found. 
Moses, called while tending sheep (Exod. 3 : 1). 
Gideon, called from threshing-floor (Judg. 6 : 11). 
Joseph, called to preserve Israel from destruction 
by famine while on an errand of his father’s sending 
(Gen. 37: 14; 40: 20). 

Saul, called while hunting for his father’s lost 
asses (1 Sam. 9 : 3, 20). 
David, called while keeping sheep (1 Sam. 16 : 11). 
David, called on a journey (1 Sam. 17 : 17-50). 
Widow woman, called while gathering fuel (1 Kings 
17:9, 10). 

Elisha, called while plowing (1 Kings 19 : 19). 

Nehemiah, called while bearing the cup to the king 
(Neh. 2). 

Zacharias, called from priestly duties (Luke 1 
8, 11). 

Shepherds, called while watching their flocks (Luke 
2: 16). 

Peter, Andrew, James, and John, called while fish- 
ing (Matt. 4 : 18, 21). 

Matthew, called at ‘‘receipt of customs’’ (Matt. 
9: 9). 

Ethiopian, called while on a journey (Acts 8). 

Paul, called while on a journey (Acts 9). 

Brockton, Mass. 
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Hormuzd Rassam: A Veteran 
Archeological Explorer 


By the Rev. James Johnston, A. T. S. 


T MUST have; been an interesting event, on the 
6th of August last, to have noticed in the British 
Museum, London, no less a person than Mr. 

Hormuzd Rassam, whose exploits and discoveries 
have wonderfully helped to add to its priceless treas- 
ures. 

The dean of living archeological explorers is the 

son of Chaldean Christian parents, and was born as 
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long ago as 1826, at Mosul, in Mesopotamia. Win- 
ning in early life the friendship of Layard, he assisted 
him in his excavations at Nineveh in 1845-47 and 
1849-51, and ultimately succeeded him as British 
agent for conducting Assyrian explorations. To the 
student of archeology Rassam is known as the discov- 
erer of the palace of Assurbanipal, the much maligned 
Sardanapalus of the Greeks. The finding of these 
palatial remains constitutes the discoverer's grandest 
success. By the outside world he is perhaps most 
easily remembered as the principal captive which 
Lord Napier of Magdala rescued, in 1868, from the 
clutches of King Theodore of Abyssinia. 

From 1876 to 1882 he was employed in making 
explorations at Nineveh and throughout Mesopotamia, 
and contributed to the Museum numerous additions 
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to the Assyrian galleries. He had the good fortune 
to discover the sites of various cities, of which the 
most important is that of Sippara, or Sephardaim, 
and from the ruins of Balawat he brought the bronze 
gates of Shalmaneser II, whose exploits are recorded 
on the celebrated black obelisk. 

The gifted explorer, on the occasion of his visit to 
the Museum, passed from case to case, seeming to 
bear cheerily the wcight of his years and adventures, 
and as though he had hopes of adding yet further 
treasures to the store. Mr. Rassam is a splendid illus- 
tration of the qualities which come from high effort 
and deep resolve in the prosecution of valuable re- 
searches and not a few ‘‘heroic deeds’’ under the 
open skies of Oriental lands. 

DaRWEN, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 
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Teaching Our Children to Observe Sunday 


By Teunis S. 


OW may the young be taught and trained prop- 
erly to observe the Lord’s Day ? 

The primary element of their education here, 
as in the whole realm of morals and religion, is the 
example of their elders. Parents, pastors, Sunday- 
school officers and teachers, and all others responsible 
for the training of the young, must clearly recognize 
how much more influential is what they do than what 
they say. Indeed, if the saying and the doing differ, 
the former will have little or no permanent influence 
where it contradicts the latter. Many parents who 
themselves work on the Lord’s Day, or spend it in 
seeking amusement, wish their children to attend 
Sunday-school and church, and are even very rigid 
in requiring them to do so. For a few years this does 
very well. A faithful pastor, aided by a faithful Sun- 
day-school teacher, will hold them, and some form 
habits and attachments that are never broken. But 
in most cases the parental example by and by pre- 
vails. Meanwhile such parents little realize the bur- 
den that they are imposing by trying to shift their 
own responsibility to other shoulders. 

The stronghold of the proper observance of the 
Lord's Day is thus seen to be in the family. Let the 
parents set a consistent example of rest and worship. 
If work must be done, let the necessity for it be made 
clear to the children. Let them see the rights of 
household servants scrupulously respected. Let the 
children be taught to practice self-denial in order that 
servants may have the least labor possible, and may 
be free to attend the church of their Choice. The in- 
fluence of domestic arrangements carefully planned 
for a day each week of unbroken rest and worship, is 
inestimable. 

Very precious, also, is the influence of family wor- 
ship. In every Christian household each day should 
be begun with united reading from the Bible, prayer, 
and, if possible, singing. but if the duties of the six 
days seem to make this impracticable, certainly it can 
be attained on the seventh. Nor need it interfere 
with the additional hour of sleep that the weary body 
craves, needs, and should have. There is still ample 
time for family worship. And the day begun in 
prayer at home carries a sacred savor throughout all 
its hours. 


** Come to Church,” Not ‘“‘Go to Church” 

Then let the family attend church together. It 
will not do for the parents to say to their children 
‘*Go,"’ they must say ‘‘Come.’’ Rather, they should 
say nothing, taking it for granted that only illness, or 
other unavoidable obstacles, will detain any member 
of the family from public worship. There are many 
homes, nominally Christian, where the whole matter 
of church attendance is reopened each Lord's Day 
morning, and discussed at the breakfast table. It 
should never be an open question, but as much a 
matter of course as the morning bath and the morning 
meal, Let the family life, which is a unit at home, 
continue a unit in the sanctuary. Then the family 
pew will become as precious as the cosiest corner in 
library or living room, or as the invariable seat at 
table. 





Editor’s Note.—The [Woman's National Sabbath Alliance 
announced some time ago that it would give a prize of $25 for 
the best article on the subject of training the young in the 
Proper observance of the Lord's Day. This announcement 
appeared in The Sunday School Times, and the prize has 
since been awarded to a well-known contributor to these 
columns, Dr. Teunis S. Hamlin. The prize article itself is 
poreuste given in part. The complete article can be obtained 
in leaflet form from the Sabbath Alliance, Room 711, 156 Fifth 
Averiue, New York, at two cents per copy, 20 cents a dozen, 
$1.25 a hundred. 
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It is of prime importance that, throughout all this 
family observance of the Lord’s Day, the utmost 
cheerfulness should prevail. The privilege rather 
than the obligation of the day should be the inform- 
ing thought. If parents act as though they were 
driven to rest and worship when they would prefer to 
work or play, they will certainly make the day dis- 
tasteful to their children. So will they by sternly 
enforcing even their most reasonable requirements, 
and more, of course, by making unreasonable ones. 
The Lord’s Day is neither the Jewish sabbath nor the 
Puritan Sunday; it is a period, not for gloomy re- 
pression, but for joyous freedom. The week's rigid 
hours at shop, office, school, are relaxed, as is the 
week's rigid tension of business or study. This 
liberty of the day should be carefully respected. 


Cheerfulness Without Desecration 

And parents should be sedulous to dismiss the 
superstition that the Lord’s Day is desecrated by 
cheerful conversation and genial good-fellowship. 
Many people say that they disregard the day in their 
mature years because it was made a burden to them 
in their childhood. In some cases, no doubt, this is 
a false excuse, but in many other cases it is a fact. 
Alas for the man or woman whose memory of child- 
hood’s Sunday is a nightmare! Try as they will, 
they can never fully escape that evil influence. 
Parents should be careful to make the first day of the 
week its happiest, brightest day, full of smiles, kind 
words, thoughtful courtesies,—its duties thus robbed 
of all hardship, and transformed into delights. 

This will solve the present vexing social problems 
of the Lord’s Day. At least, if they are not solved 
here, it is difficult to see where they can be solved. 
Social visiting in all forms, especially large dinners, 
receptions, and the like, are now the chief menace to 
our priceless day of rest and worship. These cannot 
be reached by civil law, nor by social rules and regu- 
lations, only by the right spirit among the people. 
It will not avail to say to the young, ‘‘ You must 
avoid all social diversions on the Lord’s Day.’’ It 
will not, partly because it is not a day of rules, but of 
the two great principles of rest and worship, and 
partly because our nature has its strong social craving, 
which ought to be gratified. Let it be gratified at home, 
in the reunion of the family, in the presence at our 
tables of some homeless or friendless stranger, in good 
music, cheerful conversation, reading aloud of papers, 
magazines, and books that are interesting, instructive, 
and devotional. Let the day at home and at church be 
so Satisfying to all the nature—family, social, and reli- 
gious—that nothing more is desired. Then the Sun- 
day newspaper, the afternoon tea, the evening dinner 
or reception, golf, the bicycle, the excursion, will 
have no attractions. And for the many that are 
homeless, let the homes of Christians, especially on 
the Lord’s Day, prove a safe and joyous refuge. 


Make the Day Irresistibly Winning 


The one practical matter of indispensable impor- 
tance is to make this day irresistibly winning to the 
young. And as nothing is so winning to them as 
happiness, nothing so forbidding as gloom, the latter 
must be banished, and the former brought into the 
home, the Sunday-school, and the church. Money, 
thought, effort, spent on this, are wisely used. 

And all this structure of joyful rest and worship 
must be reared on the foundation of the Lord’s Day 
‘* for man,’’ —for all his nature, physical, mental, social, 
moral, religious. It is for man's highest good, both 
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present and future. We shall not properly observe it 
unless we fully recognize and appreciate its sacred 
character as one of our Saviour’s choicest gifts to the 
world. Much help is to be found, therefore, in call- 
ing it by its rightful name, the Lord’s Day. If we 
realize it to be his, we shall prize it for his sake, as 
we do his words in the Gospels, his supper, his 
church. And we shall observe it ‘‘in his name."’ 
WasuinetTon, D. C. 





jack, D.D.S. 


By Hilda Richmond 


ser AMA, how soon can I have my dollar?’’ 


asked Arthur. 
‘«Just as soon as the teeth are out, dear. 
I hope you will show Dr. Morse that you are a brave 
little man."’ 

‘*Mama, why does the doctor have ‘ D. D.S.’ on his 
sign ?’’ 

Arthur had learned the letters from his building- 
blocks, and was always picking them out when his 
mother took him down town. 

‘* They stand for words that are too hard for you 
to understand, dear, but they mean that Dr. Morse 
pulls teeth, instead of giving medicine like Dr. Ray."’ 

‘*Dr. Ray has ‘M.D.° on his sign,’’ said Arthur, 
looking across the street. ‘‘I wonder if they'll hurt 
very bad.’’ 

‘*The ‘M.D.’ hurt?’’ laughed mama, for Arthur 
was beginning to look quite sober. ‘*‘ When the doc- 
tor pulls, out will come your crooked little teeth to 
make room for a nice strong set. You know, if these 
stay in your mouth much longer, the next ones will be 
crooked too,"’ 

‘* May I spend the dollar to-day ?"’ 

‘¢] thought you wanted to buy a collar for Jack. 
Do you think you can find one to fit without bringing 
him to the store ?’’ 

‘*Yes, mama, I am sure I can. Jack's neck is 
just this big, for I felt it this morning.’’ And Arthur 
showed with two small hands the exact size of doggie’ s 
shaggy neck. 

By this time they were climbing the stairs, and 
Mrs. Myers read a notice tacked on the door saying 
that Dr. Morse was out of town, and would not be 
home for several days. Arthurdid not know whether 
to laugh or to cry when mama told him. He was 
glad*not to have the teeth pulled, but he could not 
have the dollar papa promised him till they were out, 
so poor Jack would have to wait for his collar, and 
that was dreadful. Fido Ward and all the other dogs 
had shiny new collars, and Jack, who was much nicer 
than any of the rest, had only a piece of rope around 
his neck, so Arthur could lead him. 

‘* Never mind, Jack,’’ whispered Arthur, putting 
his arms around his pet as soon as he gothome. ‘It 
was all the fault of that doctor for not staying in his 
office. I'm just as sorry as you are, but in a day or 
two you will have the best collar in town.’’ 

Jack wagged his tail, and looked as if he understood 
every word. Then the two playmates had a fine romp 
in the grass till both were out of breath. At last Jack 
fell asleep under the big apple-tree, and Arthur, who 
had both hands filled with ripe fruit, caught hold of 
the rope with his teeth, intending to give it a little pull 
to awaken the dog. At this moment Mary, the cook, 
opened the kitchen door, and called, ‘‘ Here, Jack! 
here, Jack !’’ 

Jack saw the plate in her hand, and thought it must 
have something nice on it for him. He made a great 
spring before Arthur could let go of the rope, and 
jerked out all the crooked little teeth that Arthur was 
afraid to let any one touch. Mama heard a great 
screaming, and rushed out to find her little boy look- 
ing in the grass for his missing teeth. 

* * * * * 

‘* What name shall I put on the collar?’’ asked the 
clerk politely, as a small boy with very few teeth 
looked over the stock of dog collars. 

**Put on ‘Jack, D.D.S.,’ ‘cause he pulled my 
teeth,’’ said Arthur ; and the man laughed when he 
heard the story. ‘‘I don't believe it hurt half as bad 
as if the doctor had pulled them. Anyway, I m glad 
Jack won't have to wait any longer."’ 

Kenton, OHIO. 
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Lesson 2. October 12. 
Josh. 3:9 to 4:7. 


Crossing the Jordan 


(Read Josh. 3: 1 to 5:12.) Memory verses: 15-17 











Golden Text : When thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee; and through the rivers, they 
shall not overflow thee.—Isa. 43 : 2 


COMMON VERSION 


9 § And Jésh’u-a said unto the children of 
ra-el, Come hither, and hear the words of 
our God. 


Is 
the LorD 
1o And Jésh’u-a said, Hereby ye shal! know 


that the living God is among you, and fhat he 
will without fail drive out from before you the 
Ca’'naan-ites, and the Hit'tites, and the HI’- 
vites, and the Pér’iz-zites, and the Gir’ga- 
shites, and the Am’o-rites, and the |éb’u-sites. 

11 Behold, the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord of all the earth passeth over before you 
into Jér’dan. 

12 Now therefore take you twelve men out 

of the tribes of Is’ra-el, out of every tribe a 
man. 
13 And it shall come to pass, as soon as the 
soles of the feet of the priests that bear the ark 
of the LorD, the Lord of ali the earth, shall 
rest in the waters of Jér’dan, ‘hat the waters 
of J6r’dan shall be cut off /rom the waters that 
come down from above ; and they shall stand 
upon a heap. 

14 { And it came to pass, when the people 


AMERICAN REVISION 


9 And Joshua said unto the children of Israel, 
Come hither, and hear the words of Jehovah 
your God. to And Joshua said, Hereby ye 
shall know that the living God is among you, 
and that he will without fail drive out from be- 
fore you the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and 
the Hivite, and the Perizzite, and the Girga- 
shite, and the Amorite, and the Jebusite. 
11 Behold, the ark of the covenant of the Lord 
of all the earth passeth over before you into 
the Jordan. 12 Now therefore take you twelve 
men out,of the tribes of Israel, for every tribe 
aman. 143 And it shall come to pass, when 
the soles of the feet of the priests that bear the 
ark of Jehovah, the Lord of all the earth, shall 
rest in the waters of the Jordan, that the waters 
of the Jordan shall be cut off, even the waters 
that come down from above ; and they shall 
stand in one heap. 

14 And it came to pass, when the people re- 


COMMON VERSION 


removed from their tents, to pass over J6r’dan, 
and the priests bearing the ark of the covenant 
before the people ; 

15 And as they that bare the ark were come 
unto Jér’dan, and the feet of the priests that 
bare the ark were dipped in the brim of the 
water, (for Jér’dan overfloweth all his banks 
all the time of harvest, ) 

16 That the waters which came down from 
above stood azd rose up upon a ree wy far 
from the city Ad’am, that :f beside ZAr’e-tan ; 
and those that came down toward the sea of 
the plain, even the salt sea, failed, amd were 
cut Off: and the people passed over right 
against J é@r’i-chd. 

17 And the priests that bare the ark of the 
covenant of the LORD stood firm on dry ground 
in the midst of ]6r’dan, and all the Is’ra-el-ites 
passed over on dry ground, until all the people 
were passed clean over Jér’dan. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


moved from their tents, to pass over the Jor- 
dan, the priests that bare the ark of the cove- 
nant being before the people; 15 and when 
they that bare the ark were come unto the 
Jordan, and the feet of the priests that bare 
the ark were dipped in the brink of the water, 
(for the Jordan overfloweth all its banks all 
the time of harvest) 16 that the waters which 
came down from above stood, and rose up in 
one heap, a great way ' off, at Adam, the city 
that is beside Zarethan ; and those that went 
down toward the sea of the Arabah, even the 
Salt Sea, were wholly cut off: and the people 
passed over right against Jericho. 17 And the 
— that bare the ark of the covenant of Je- 

ovah stood firm on dry ground in the midst of 
the Jordan ; and all Israel passed over on dry 
ground, until all the nation were passed cleap 
over the Jordan. 


1 Another reading is, off from. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
































































(The Lesson Calendur is on the first page; the Lesson Out- 
line and Daily Home Readings are on page 508.) 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J]. Beecher, D.D. 


LACE.—The Jordan, a few miles north of the 
Dead Sea. The contiguous region is now a 
jungle, but may then have been different. 

Time.—The tenth day (Josh. 4: 19) of the month 
that began in March, the first year of the adminis- 
tration of Joshua. See last lesson. 

INTERVENING EvenTs.—The two spies were sent 
out, reaching Jericho the sixth day of the month, or 
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earlier (2: 1-5.) The seventh, eighth, and ninth days 
they were in hiding in the hills west of the river 
(2: 16, 22). The seventh day the camp was warned 
to be ready to move (1 : 11; 3: 2), and the two and a 
half tribes were notified (1 : 12-18). The ninth day 
the camp moved, and the following night lay stretched 
out along the eastern upper dank of the river (3: 1, 
2,5. 7). Now, on the tenth day, the warriors have 
formed, apparently, between the tents and the river, 
and are waiting while the priests and the ark march 
far to the front (3 : 4, 6-8) toward the swollen stream. 

PARALLEL PassaGres.—Psalm 114 : 3, 5; also the ac- 
count of the crossing of the Red Sea (Exod. r4, 15), 
and the many references to it. 

Verses 9-13.—Joshua gives final orders to the of- 
ficers concerning the march across the river.— Unto 
the children of Israel: Representatively, of course. 
—Come hither : They are to receive their orders, and 
then hasten to their posts.— 7he diving God: A rare 
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designation of deity; found also in Psalm 42: 2; 
84:2; Hosea1: 10.—7he Canaanite, etc.: Some of 
these officers are, perhaps, less anxious about getting 
across than about the reception they may meet on 
the other side from the enemy.—A#eho/d: He points 
them to the priests marching with the ark. They 
already understand that they are to regard this as a 
signa! (vs. 2-4).—7he Lord of all the earth: Another 
unusual designation of deity (Mic. 4: 13; Zech. 4: 14; 
6:5; Psa. 97: 5).—7welve men: The men so detailed 
will remain with the general, while the others trans- 
mit the orders he has given. What the twelve are 
for appears in the next chapter.— When the so/es, 
etc.: The general now tells the officers what they 
are to expect, that they may know how to handle 
their men when the crisis comes. 

Verses 14-164.—An account of the disappearing 
of the water.—/rom their tents: They leave their 
tents. Only an army of warriors equipped for fight- 
ing now attempt the passage. When they possess 
the other side, they can move the rest of their be- 
longings at their pleasure.—Dipped in the brink: 
The subsidence began that moment, and not sooner. 
—Overfloweth: The overflow is caused by the melt- 
ing of the snows in its mountain sources, It made 
the crossing the more wonderful.— Which came: 
Better, ‘‘that were coming.”"—7he waters that were 
coming down from above stood: That is, stood still, 
not stood up. Were ‘‘cut off” is the description 
given by Joshua (v. 13).—And rose up in: Drop the 
conjunction and the preposition : ‘‘they rose up, one 
heap;” that is, the water, being prevented from 
flowing down, accumulated above. The text says 
nothing as to the shape which the accumulating water 
assumed, nor as to whether the accumulation was 
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Crossing — 
By Alexander 


HE verses of the lesson must be taken in their 
connection with what precedes and follows. In 
the earlier part of the chapter we have the ac- 

count of the preliminaries of the actual crossing of 
the Jordan, carefully dated day by day. There was, 
first, a march from the encampment of Shittim to 
some point nearer the river, then a halt of three days, 
after which proclamation was made through the host 
that tne people were to follow the ark, as soon as it 
was taken up and carried by the priests, but at such 
a distance behind it as to allow of its direction being 
clearly seen. It is very important to note that this 
order of march was distinctly given for future guid- 
ance, and was not to be acted on at the moment. It 
is to be followed out ‘‘ to-morrow.” 

On the same day the priests received their instruc- 
tions, and it is to be noted that in verse 6 different 
words are used in the report of the orders to them 
and in the notice of what they did. They were com- 
manded to ‘take up the ark of the covenant and to 
pass over before the ple,” but what they did then 
and there was that they took it up ‘‘and went be- 
fore the people.” The expression seems designedly 
varied, to indicate that the short march of that day, 
probably to a point nearer the river, and so some- 


against,” in a 


caused by miracle, or by a landslip or some other 
natural catastrophe, or by engineering, though the 
silence of the narrative perhaps excludes the last. 
Whatever caused it, it was providential, Jehovah’s 
wonderful interference in behalf of his people.—Az 
Adam: Or, ‘“‘from Adam,”—no one knows which. 
We can onlygguess concerning Adam or Zarethan.— 
Were wholly cut off: Not ‘ failed, and were cut off,” 
as in the Old Version. 

Verses 16¢, 17.—The fonts pascet over: Every- 
thing was ready for this, and the actual crossing 
did not take ey PO fed against: 

ostile sense.—S/ood firm: Just a 
variant of ‘‘ stood still."—Dry ground: Not too wet 
to be marched over.—/n the midst: Not necessarily 
in the middle.—Nation ; Not ‘* people,” as in the Old 
Version. The whole nation was properly across, 
even if the tents and a part of the population were 
still on the other side. 

Joshua 4 : 1-7.—The purpose for which the twelve 
men (3 : 12) were selected.—C/ean passed over: The 
same phrase as ‘‘ passed clean over,” in the preced- 
ing verse. The nation had entirely crossed.—/or- 
dan; Here and everywhere the American Revision 
has ‘the Jordan,” following the Hebrew.—/ehovah 
spake: The apparent contradiction with 3: 12 is 
merely verbal. , 

If some explorer could discover the remains of the 
monument here described, it would be a find of rare 
interest. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Gone ts not 
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God's * Forward” is synonymous with “ Follow.” 


<- 


Dry-Shod 
McLaren, D.D. 


where down on the depression in which its bed lies, 
was not the fulfilment of the command, but only the 
preparation for it. A night appears interposed be- 
tween verse 6 and verse 7, for the ‘‘to-morrow” of 
verse 5 has become ‘‘ to-day” in the latter verse. 

When the morning of that eventful day dawned, 
there must have been a strange tension of expecta- 
tion in the camp, for not a word had been said by 
Joshua as to how they were to get across the swollen, 
tawny stream. It does not appear that he himself 
knew, for it was only on the morning of that day that 
he was told that God would ‘‘ begin to magnify him 
in the sight of all Israel,” in order to prove that the 
Presence which had been with Moses was with him too. 
How that promise was to be fulfilled does not appear to 
have been disclosed even then, but the priests were 
bidden to march right into the stream and stand 
there. What was to happen next was not told. So 
the stretched expectancy would be still more tense. 
It would appear that the ark had set out on this 
strange march before Joshua gave the final instruc- 
tions to the people, for in verse 11 he bids them ‘ be- 
hold,” and see that it was in the very act of passing 
‘into the Jordan.”’ 

Thus, then, to the last moment the people were 
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kept ignorant of how the ——— insoluble. dif- 
ficulty was to be overcome. They were to march on, 
though they seemed to be going straight to watery 
graves. Only so much was told them as was needed 
to show the next step, and where God sent them 
they were to go, though there seemed no possibility 
of farther progress. e have sometimes to follow a 
path that seems to have no outlet, and God tests our 
faith by not letting us see how he is going to get us 
across the bridgeless river till we are right down on 
its bank. Enough for us to see the next step. If we 
are sure that he has bidden us march on, we may be 
sure that, when we get to that place ahead where all 
progress appears blocked, he will open a way for us 
somehow. It is good for us not to see nor to be look- 
ing far before us. 

Joana's address to the people has three points in 
it, and it is noteworthy that the full disclosure of the 
miracle that is to bare the river bed for the crossing, 
is the last of these, so completely till the very last 
moment possible were they to be led by faith. The 
miracle was to be a sign of God’s presence with the 
people, and a pledge of their victory. Even cowards 
might be made brave, and doubters turned into en- 
thusiastic believers, when God stretched out his arm in 
such a fashion. He never leaves his soldiers without 
some tokens for good, to raise fainting hopes and put 
new strength into their muscles. Let us be sure that 
we do not overlook or forget any such in our own 
lives. The second point was the command to choose 
out a man from each tribe, for a purpose not ret 
made known. Once more the people’s faith was be- 
ing tested by this instruction, to the intention of 
which no clew was given. Not till the passage had 
been effected was this order completed and made in- 
telligible. The repetition of it in Joshua 4:2 has 
been regarded as proof that two accounts of the cross- 
ing are blended in our present text, but there is a 
clear distinction between the two passages, in that 
the second gives the office for which the men were 
chosen, and the first does not. The law of progres- 
sive unfolding of the divine purpose, which runs 
through the whole narrative, is a worthier explana- 
tion of the apparent repetition than the theory of 
‘‘doublets,” which may explain the resemblances, 
but not the differences. 

Then, when all the preliminaries had been com- 
pleted, and obedience to a commandment not fully 
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understood had been rendered, the great light of the 
miracle to be done flashed out, in the promise that 
the waters should be cut off as soon as the priests 
halted with the ark in ‘‘the midst of the Jordan.” 
All the mystery was cleared at last, and the lon 

files poured down to the river with triumph anc 
thankful wonder. There, in the very midst, stood 
the motionless priests with the ark on their steady 
shoulders. The boiling torrent lower down the bed 
had foamed itself away out of sight, and was hurry- 
ing to the Dead Sea, leaving the oozy bed bare and 
foul with its mud, while up stream no water came 
rolling down. They would not see how far the 
drying up went northwards, but ‘‘ Adam,” which is 
named as the place where the stream was dammed 
up, lies ‘‘ about half-way up the Jordan valley,” and 
‘*far off” from the crossing place. With so wide a 
space cleared for the passage, the host might pour 
across with a very broad front in a very short time, 
and, no doubt, there were awestruck watchers at safe 
distance on the other side, noting its arrival with 
sinking hearts. 

‘‘The waters saw thee, O God; the waters saw 
thee; they were afraid.” So sang a psalmist, and 
he has given the impression intended by the form of 
the miracle. It was the ark that clave the waters 
and made the path. As long as it stood in the midst 
of the bed it was dry, as soon as the priests’ feet 
touched the farther bank ‘‘the waters returned to 
their place.” But it was not the ark, but the God 
whose presence the ark symbolized and pledged, that 
stayed the foaming stream in its harvest ‘‘ spate” 
till his armies had passed over. He had led them 
through the Red Sea to begin the exodus, he led 
them through the Jordan to end it. So the last act, 
as it were, circles round to the first, and together 
they enclose the whole desert life as in a golden ring. 
Two men only, in all that host, had crossed both the 
sea and the river. But may we not say that our 
lives, too, are rounded off by a divin. act which starts 
us at birth on our pilgrimage, and by another which 
leads us at death out of it? And is not death in some 
sense a better birth ? 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 
% 
Barriers will stand as long as we stand still. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Hearkening to God’s Word 
OME hither, and hear the words of Jehovah your 
God (v. 9). <A little boy had been taken from a 
wicked and wretched home, and placed tempo- 
rarily in the care of a kind Christian woman, who 
took great pains not only to make him ¢omfortable 
and happy, but to teach him to love God and the 
Bible. One day her husband, who was an amateur 
photographer, took a picture of her as she sat with 
her Bible on her knee, and the child leaning against 
her. The boy had never had his picture taken before, 
and was greatly interested in it, and showed it to 
everybody he met. 

‘* Don't she ever put that Bible down ?” some one 
asked him. 

‘Yes, said he, ‘* she puts it down out of her hands 
sometimes, but she don’t never put it down out of 
her heart.” 

We should all live so that we are constantly in a 
listening attitude toward God. 


God’s Presence 

Hereby ye shall know that the living God is among 
you (vy. 10). An interesting and amusing little story 
comes from Ceylon. A tea-planter who had a glass 
eye was desirous of going away for a day’s shooting 
with a friend, but he knew that as soon as the natives 
who were at work on the plantation heard that he 
was gone, they would not do a stroke of work. How 
was he to get off? That was the question. After 
much thought, an idea struck him. Going up to the 
men, he addressed them thus: ‘‘ Although I myself 
will be absent, yet I shall leave one of my eyes to see 
that do your work.” And much to the surprise 
and bewilderment of the natives he took out the 
glass eye, and placed it on the stump of a tree, and 
left. For some time the men worked industriously, 
but at last one of them, seizing the tin dish in which 
he carried his lunch, approached the tree, and gently 
placed it over the eye. This done, they all lay down 
and slept sweetly until sunset. Some people have 
that sort of an idea about God. It is only when we 
come to know him as the living God, who is always 
present with us, that he is a constant inspiration and 
comfort. 


Unanswered Prayers 
He will without 


ail drive out from before you 
(v. 10). The Rev. 


ark Guy Pearse, in his story of 





‘*Dan’el Quorm and his Religious Notions,” tells 
how Daniel was staying with a gentleman, a very 
religious kind of a man, and of his family prayer in 
the morning that he might be kept from sin, and 
might have a Christ-like spirit and the mind that 
was in Christ Jesus, and that he might have the love 
of God shed abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost 
ate unto him. It was such a good prayer that 

aniel thought, ‘‘ What a good kind of man you 
must be!” 

But all through the day, in the house and in the 
field, he found him scolding and finding fault with 
everybody and everything. At length Daniel said: 

‘*You must be very much disappointed, sir.” 

In answer to the puzzled inquiry, he reminded the 
farmer of his morning Sa and the specific things 
he asked for,—the Christ-like spirit, the mind of 
Jesus, the love of God shed abroad in the heart. 

‘*He didn’t like it very much,” said Daniel, ‘* but 
I delivered my testimony, and learned a lesson for 
myself too. We should stare very often if the Lord 
should answer our prayers.” 

God’s Promises 

The ark of the covenant of the Lord of all the 
earth passeth over before you (v. 11). The story is 
told that on one occasion a man who was impatient for 
missionary results asked Dr. Judson what the pros- 
pects were on his field. uick as a flash that mis- 
sionary hero answered, ‘‘ The prospects are as bright 
as the promises of God.” -God’s covenant goes before 
us, and that is his pledge for our success if we follow 
faithfully. 


Pull Up your Tent-Pins 

When the people removed from their tents, to pass 
over,...the feet of the priests that bare the ark were 
dipped in the brink of the water (vs. 14,15). There are 
many Bible stories that illustrate this thought. When 
Naaman was told to go down into the Jordan and wash 
seven times that he might be healed from his leprosy, 
no cleansing came until he actually undertook to 
obey, and dipped himself as commanded. When the 
poor woman who had for twelve years suffered a 
weakening disease sought Christ that she might be 
healed, no relief came till she actually touched the 
hem of his garment. So, in this case, that great river, 
overflowing from the melting snows on Mt. Hermon 
or from heavy rains, did not stay its current, and its 
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waves did not stand back and make a path until the 
people had actually struck camp and pulled up their 
tent-pins, and the priests bearing the ark marched 
straight towards its threatening waters. And not 
until their feet were in the brink of the water did the 
waters divide and leave an open — where they 
might pass over dry shod. ur daily lives have 
many occurrences like that. We must go straight 
against the overflowing stream of difficulty, seeing 
no way through; but when we go on faithfully, put- 
ting God to the touch, hesitating not to pull our tent- 
pins, and thrusting our feet in the brink of the water, 
e opens paths now as of yore. 


Remembering God’s Mercies 

What mean ye by these stones ? (4: 6.) Iwas pass- 
ing through Boston with my little boy, when, looking 
out of the window in Charlestown, he saw the shaft of 
the Bunker Hill Monument. Immediately he wanted 
to know what it was, and then became curious to 
know why it had been built. As briefly as I could, I 
told him the story of the causes which led te the 
battle of Bunker Hill. When I was done, he in- 
uired, ‘‘ And is that how we came to have the flag ?” 

nd on my reply that it was, he said, ‘‘ Then I will 
always think of Bunker Hill Monument and that 
battle when I see the flag.” I thought the boy had 
got a good start toward patriotism. It is important 
that we should hold in memory the great and wonder- 
ful mercies of God to us. ‘These memorial stones are 
of the greatest value in holding us true to God and 
the right in later years. 

It is not amiss for us either that, in thinking 
about memorials to the mercies of God, we should 
associate with that thought the duty of keeping in 
memory the mercies which we receive from our fel- 
low-men. A young lawyer, not long ago, was asked 
why he had so faithfully and persistently defended a 
woman who could not pay him. ‘J can never for- 
get,” he replied, ‘‘that she lived at the end of my 
ong paper route when I was a struggling newsboy. 
More than once in winter her kind heart | ayn fe 3 
her to rise very early to have a cup of hot coffee ready 
<= boy, fearing lest he might perish with the 
cold.” 

There are none of us who do not have kindnessés, 
both from God and man, deserving of memorials. 


New York City. 
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Some will complain of the mud when a way is 
opened through the waters. 
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of EHOLD, THE ARK OF THE COVENANT... Pas- 
SETH OVER BEFORE You.”—The Israelites 
had received detailed instructions as to the 
object of the ark’s going before them. It was to show 
them the way (v. 4), and they were to leave a space 
of ‘‘ about two thousand cubits ” (v. 4) between it and 
themselves. It was to be borne by the priests, the 
Levites (v. 3), and its starting was to be the signal to 
the people to leave their tents and follow it (vs. 3, 
14). The crossing of the Jordan in this ceremonious 
style reminds me somewhat of an ecclesiastical func- 
tion I witnessed in Zahleh (Mt. Lebanon). The river 
Berduny there represents the Jordan. It flows 
through the middle of the town (which is built on 
high slopes on either side of it), and is spanned by 
three bridges. On Corpus Christi Day a company of 
—_ headed by the bishop, carrying, not the ark, 
ut the sacred wafer, the ‘‘Jessad” (‘‘ Body of 
Christ ’’), descended to the river, which they crossed 
dry shod by means of the main bridge, followed by 
an immense concourse of people from villages many 
miles distant, and after making the circuit of the 
town, and stopping at various churches and shrines 
on the way to burn incense, etc., returned in proces- 
sion to the church from which they had started. 

Another contemporary religious rite also bears a 
slight resemblance to the carrying of the ark before 
the Israelites. On the annual departure of the Haj 
(the Moslem sacred pilgrimage to Mecca) from Da- 
mascus, a box called ‘‘el-Muhammal ” some six feet 
long, five feet high, and three feet broad, covered 
with pink silk, is borne aloft at the head of the pro- 
cession, and on the return journey its appearance is 
the first thing that announces the arrival of the pil- 
grims from their sacred shrine. 

‘* THe LORD OF ALL THE EartH.”—This title is re- 
peatedly claimed for Jehovah (Josh. 3: 11, 12 ; Deut. 
10: 14; Psa. 24: 1; 1 Cor. 10: 26), to distinguish him 
from the multitudinous gods of the heathen round 
about them, who claimed for their gods different 
localities and departments of nature as ‘‘ gods of the 
hills” (1 Kings 20: 23), gods of Hamath (Isa. 36: 
19), gods of Damascus (2 Cheon. 28 : 23), etc. 

** JORDAN OVERFLOWETH ALL ITS BANKS ALL THE 
Time or Harvest.”—The Jordan is not dependent 
for its supply of water on a multitude of little tribu- 

















taries, which by April are for the most part dry, but 
it is filled to overflowing by its own fountains proper 
at Tell el-Kady and Banias, as well as by the great 
permanent springs known as the Fuarr, the Sarcid, 
and the Luisany. These fountains begin to flow 
most copiously towards the end of the rainy season, 
when the heavy winter rains on the Lebanon and 
Hermon have filled the great subterranean cisterns, 
and water continues to supplied to them abun- 
dantly through the continuous drainage of the moun- 
tains and the melting of the snow until April. The 
Jordan flood is perhaps at its height towards the end 
of March, when the barley harvest in the neighbor- 
hood cf Jericho is ready for harvesting. ‘The climate 
there, owing to the great depression of the land 
(thirteen hundred feet below the Mediterranean), is 
tropical, and far in advance of the harvest on the 
plateaus of Moab and Gilead, in the same latitude 
above, or the harvest in the more northern latitude 
about the sources of the Jordan. 


Scuweir, Mt. LEBANON, SYRIA, 
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The privilege of hearing God's message carries 
the duty of proclaiming it. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


N THIS lesson we do not discuss the pessibility or 
| likelihood of a miracle. We assume its actuality. 
Christianity without miracles is one of a half a 
hundred ineffective human religions; with them, it is 
the power of God unto salvation. The Pacific Ocean 
thunders and smites the cliffs at my feet into rude 
sculptures with scores of thousands of titanic blows 
inaday. If all this measureless force should sud- 
denly be made to cease in compliance with a promise, 
and for the teaching of a lesson in divine providence, 
every observer would be overwhelmed with convic- 
tion. So were the Israelites. 

Teach, 1, God goes before them with the symbolic 
ark (v. 11). This was necessary to give assurance 
that the driving out of the Canaanites could be ac- 
complished (v. 10). 

2. Besides divine promise and presence, human 
faith and consequent action were necessary. At the 
Red Sea the command ‘Go forward” was given 
before the command ‘ Lift thou up thy rod over the 
sea, and divide it” (Exod. 14 : 15, 16). And at Jordan 
the feet of the priests that bear the ark must wade 
into the waters before they are divided (v. 13). 

3. The appointed spiritual leaders must themselves 
go forw that the people may follow. The priests 
might have feared such extraordinary venturing, lest 
the waters should not flee, and they be made objects 
of ridicule. Some fear to venture into extraordinary 
measures now, and no ocean is divided. 

4. This miracle was as much for terrifying the 
Canaanites as for encouraging Israel. They knew 
of the dividing of the Red Sea (Josh. 2: 10), and 
their hearts melted. Now the dividing of Jordan 
testifies that the same God is with them, masterful 
alike over nature and men. 

5. The lesson for all ages and men is one of trust, 
obedience, courage, and accomplishment. 

6. In the additional study-verses (Josh. 4: 1-7) we 
are taxght to build an appropriate memorial, that 
others, even the children of future generations, may 
see that the Lord has done great things for us. 
Twelve water-worn stones piled on the land would 
be the wonder of thousands. What memorial do we 
build ? 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


OME <Atther, and hear the words of Moye sess 
your God (vy. 9). God has a message for every 
age and for every generation. He speaks it 

through the lips of chosen men to whom he gives a 
fearless confidence in their divine authority. So 
clear is this sense of their ambassadorship, that, like 
Joshua, they can say, ‘‘Ccme hither, and hear the 
words of Jehovah.” This is not so strange. Have 
= never felt that confidence yourself, in your own 
ittle sphere of life? If your Sunday-school teachers 
haven't the assurance that you are speaking the real 
words of Jehovah your God to your clashes. you must 
be very uneasy. We know only too well that there 
are a thousand matters about which we cannot speak 
with any assurance that we are uttering the real 
words of God, but when you repeat the Command. 
ments and the Beatitudes to them, and tell them to 
be pure and kind and true, you ought to speak like 
an oracle. You ought to have all the confidence and 
certainty of Moses, Elijah, or Paul. Those are the 
messages to stick to in your teaching. Don’t get 
, 
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off into ome and speculations. Hold fast to the 
ideas which have taken such a tremendous grip on 
your moral nature that you can say ‘‘ these are the 
words of God” with as much assurance as you can 
= to the heavens and say ‘‘ those are the stars of 
God.” 

Hereby ye shall know that the living God is 
among you (v.10). By what? I may be wrong, but 
I think by the fact that the ark was going before 
them. Now that may not seem to us so clear a 
proof, but it did to them. That ark contained the 
sacred objects to which they thought the presence of 
God clung, and around which it hovered as the flame 
clings and hovers around wood or coal. Where it 
was, God was. Probably you wish you had a sign 
like that. It would make life easy to be able to look 
up and say, ‘‘ The living God is among us,” because 
the star-spangled banner is at the head of the regi- 
ment, or there is a horseshoe over the door. No, that 
won't do. We haven't so easy acriterion. But we 
have criteria. The living God is always among us 
when, in our homes, our churches, our cities, we are 
living purely, earnestly, unselfishly, and nobly. Of 
this you may as certain as that the sunlight is 
‘‘among” the corn when the ears are turning golden 
on the stalks. 

And it shall come to pass... that the waters of 
the Jordan shall be cut off (v. 13). This was another 
sign that ‘‘God was among them.” And a great 
sign it was then, and a great sign it would be now. 
Personally, I am altogether indifferent to the ques- 
tion whether this was an actual miracle, or whether 
it was a natural phenomenon that was coincident 
with the crossing. I am indifferent, first, because 
at this late date there is no way of absolutely 
proving it or disproving it; and, second, because 
so far as evidence of God’s providence and love, 
I feel quite independent of it. To my mind, a 
hundved thousand people crossing the river be- 
tween New York and Brooklyn on that beautiful, 
wonderful bridge, and a million people crossing the 
Atlantic in those leviathan steamers, are quite as 
strong a proof of God's presence and power as the 
divided waters of the Jordan and the Red Sea both. 
If you don’t see God’s hand in those bridges and 
steamers, you wouldn't see it in the dry land in the 
bed of the river or the sea. You think you would, 
but you are mistaken. You would be the first person 
in the world to call it ‘‘a sporadic phenomenon” 
or a ‘‘/usus nature.” If you can’t see God in the 
natural, you won't in the supernatural. For my own 
single self, I say it is not what happens once in a 
thousand years, but what happens a thousand times 
in a single year, that speaks most loudly of God, 
These signs God gives vod grape of, and by the1n we 
know that the ‘‘ living God is among us.” 

Take you hence... twelve stones, ... and lay 
them down in the lodging-place (4: 3). That ap- 
peals tome. Monuments and statues and cathedral 
windows and tombs and memorial halls speak to me 
louder than the voice of thunder. It is a sin to let 
great men sleep in unmarked graves, or the spots 
where great deeds have been done be forgotten. 
There is a significance in them without which history 
cannot be comprehended. Over them ought always 
to be placed some indestructible object that would 
make posterity inquire, ‘‘ What mean ye by these 
stones?” Good friends, it is the meaning of the 
memorial and of the event that is of such terrible 
importance. There is always a meaning. Nothing 
that happens, or that is, is without it. hat J ges of 
yours must be taught to stand with bare head before 
the mysteries of history and of life, and ask what it 
all means. It means something, be sure of that. 
It means that God is good, and that life may bea 
beatitude. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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If He promises a possession, he will providea 
way into it. 
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The Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


God and his People 


1. God Speaks to his People : 
Hear the words of Jehovah your God (9). 
Will raise up unto thee a prophet (Deut. 18 : 15). 
Spoken unto us in his Son (Heb. 1: 1, 2). 
We have the word of prophecy . . . more sure (2 Pet.  : 19). 
2. God Dwells among his People : 
The living God is among you (v. 10). 
A sanctuary, that I may dwell among them (Exod. 25 : 8). 
We are a temple of the living God (2 Cor. 6 : 16). 
Ye also. . . a spiritual house (1 Pet. 2: 5). 
The tabernacle of God is with men (Rev. 21 : 3). 
3- God Will Give Victory to his People : 
He will... drive out from before you (10). 
i— is on my side, . . . not fear (Psa. 118 : 6). 
f God is for us, who is against us? (Rom. 8 : 31.) 
We are more than conquerors (Rom. 8 : 37). 
This is the victory . . . even our faith (1 John 5 : 4). 
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4- God Goes before his People : 
The ark... passeth over before you (11). 
aa alone did lead him (Deut. 32 : 10-12). 
ilt guide me with thy counsel. Psa. 73 : 24). 
Jehovah will guide thee continually (Isa. 58 : 11). 


s- God Works Wonders for his People : 

The waters... shall stand in one heap (vs. 13-17). 
O great mountain ?.. . become a plain (Zech. 4 : 6, 7). 
Have faith. . . . It shall be done ( Matt. 21 : 2r). 
Authority to tread upon serpents (Luke 15 : 19). 


God will not stay the river to save us the labor of 
building a bridge. 
ee 


International Home Readings 


MON.—Joshua 3: 1-13. ‘ 
Tvs} maeat :14 - 4:7 } Crossing the Jordan, 
WED.—Joshua 4 : 8-18. ‘The memorial. 

THURS.—2 Kings 2: 1-14. The God of Elijah. 
FRI.—Psalm 78 : 1-16. A memorial of mercy. 
SAT.—Psalm 114. A song of praise. 

SuN.—Isaiah 43: 1-11. God's. presence. 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 
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How can we hope for new mercies if we forget the 
old ones ? 
ow 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AVE the word Faith on the board before you 
begin the review. Add the other words as you 
come to them. Ask where the children of 

Israel were at the beginning of this lesson. Where 
do we find them at the close of this lesson? So, at 
last, they had entered that land to which they had 
been looking forward for so many years. Now go 
back a little, and ask what miracle was wrought for 
them at the time they left Egypt. The Red Sea was 
divided. And now, at the close of their long journey, 
what miracle did God work in their behalf? The 
river Jordan was divided. But there was a difference 
in these two miracles, in that the Red Sea parted 
before the people started, and here the people started 
before the river was dried up. In this way we see 
that God tested their faith, Put down the word 
Tested. If Israel had not been willing to break 
camp until the waters were held back, do you think 
God would have worked the miracle for them? 
Probably not. How was their faith tested? In that 
they had to start before the waters had left the bed 
of the river. Also in that the priests had actually to 
enter the waters before they were dried up. ow 

icture in words the priests with the ark standing 
in the bed of the river motionless all day while the 
vast procession passed them. Then picture the 
priests themselves coming out of the river, and 
the waters rushing past in their old way. Then what 
was it that they erected on the banks of the river ? 
So now that the Pass are safe in the land, what is 
it that we see? Faith Triumphing. Put that down. 
But in these days God often first tests our faith. If 
we bear the test well, we may be sure that we too 
shall receive the reward of our faith in triumph, as 
was the case with Israel. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs "’) 


“ Where he leads me [ will follow.’’ Psalm 80: 1, 2, 17-19. 


** Come, let us join our friends (229: 1-3. 163: 1, 2,10.) 


above."’ 
“Who trusts in God, a strong Psalm 114: 1-8. 
abode."’ 6a: a 
“© worship the King, all glorious _ ‘#'" * 930: #4) 
above.” Psalm 89 : 7-14. 
**On Jordan's stormy banks I (121: 6-12. 178: 4-9.) 
stand."’ 
“I've reached the land of corn and Psalm 105 : 4-12. 
: wine."’ ‘ . (152:1-5. 215: 1-5.) 
“I'm but a stranger here, heaven is . 
my home.” Psalm 78 : 1-8. 


“ Children of the heavenly King."’ (107: 1-6. 158: 1-4.) 
5 4 


Men who drift with the current never cross the 
stream. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


1. Topic for the Quarter: The Heavenly Father's 
Love and Care for his Children. 


Il. Lesson Topic: Crossing the Jordan. 


Ill. Golden Text: When thou passest through the 
waters Iwill be with thee: and through the 
rivers, they shall not overflow thee.—Isa. 
42: 2. 


IV. Result Sought: 
Confidence in God’s care, and freedom from 
fear in the dark, etc. 


V. Starting-Points : 


[Nors.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.]} 

1. Story of a woodcutter and his little daughter. 
2. A circus procession. 
3. Wading across a brook. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process. 


The lesson story to-day is more suitable for adults 
than for children. The average eight-year-old has 
not come to a time in life when he is ‘‘ passin 
through deep waters.” Even the effect of the deat 
of a very dear friend, though it makes a deep im- 
pression at the time, soon passes away. The dif- 
ficulty in the lesson is to apply its teaching to a 
child’s every-day experience. Children will not listen 
to the philosophizing of an adult over the ills of life, 
ind, if the greatest care is not taken, this lesson will 
be a wasted effort. Children, however, have fear 
£ the dark, and they are fearful of danger, so the 
teaching of confidence in God’s care, and consequent 


freedom from fear in the dark, etc., will probably be , 


found the best point of contact. 

It will be observed that the closing incident in the 
lesson story has been omitted. ‘‘ Thankfulness ” is 
a good lesson to teach, but to add it to to-day’s story 
will doubtless detract from, rather than add to, the 
genuine helpfulness of the lesson. 


I. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 


Boys and girls, I want to tell you one, two, three 
stories. 

One day Bertha’s father promised to take her over 
to the hill where he was going to cut wood. They 
started off, but, when they came to the river, they 
found that the rain and the wind of the night before 
had carried away the bridge. Then Bertha said : 
‘“‘What ever shall we do, papa? How can we get 
across?” Her father looked thoughtfully at the 
river for a moment, and then said: ‘‘Just wait a 
little while, Bertha. I think we can manage it.” 
Then he went to work and cut down two trees which 
rrew close to one another on the bank of tHe river, so 
‘hat they fell across the stream side by side. ‘‘ Now 
we are all right,” he said, and, taking Bertha’s hand, 
he led her carefully until they were safely on the 
other side. 


2. Lesson STory. 


Now let me tell you the second story. It was the 
early morning of the day when the children of Israel 
were to start on their last journey before entering the 
promised land. The boys and girls in the tents were 
awakened by the sound of the bugles blowing. Then 
they knew that it was time to get ready to cross over 
the big river. The mothers packed all the food into 
baskets and bundles, and made everything ready to 
be placed upon the camels’ backs. Then the fathers 
souk down the tents and tied them up, so that they 
could be easily carried upon the wagons, which were 
to be drawn by the oxen. Some of the ministers had 
carefully taken down the tabernacle, and now the 
men were harnessing the oxen to the wagons which 
carried it. 

Once again the por heard the bugles blow, and 
the fathers lifted the little children on to the camels’ 
backs. Then, like a great procession, they all 
marched down the hill toward the river. When the 
boys and girls saw the great, deep river before them, 
they said to one another: ‘‘ How are we ever going 
to get across? There is no bridge, and the water 
is deep,—deeper than usual, for it is the flood time. 
Aren't youafraid ? Perhaps we shall all be drowned.” 
Just then they heard the voice of Joshua, the leader, 
saying: ‘‘ Fear not. The heavenly Father has prom- 
ised to help us safely across the river. There is no 
danger. He will take care of us all.” When they 
heard this they were glad. Often before the heav- 
enly Father had taken care of them when danger 
was near, and they knew that he would do so now. 

Then the ministers or priests who were carrying 
the ark walked right into the water, and a wonderful 
thing happened. The heavenly Father caused the 
water to stop flowing and to roll backwards until 


there was a dry road all the way across the river. 
The priests wallied out intothe middle of the river, 
and there stood still until, one after another, the men 
and women, the boys and girls, camels, oxen, wagons, 
and all, crossed safely over to the other side into the 
promised land. 


3. TRANSITION. 

When the bugles blew early one morning, what 
did the children of Israel do? Where were they 
going? What river did they have to cross? Who 
helped them to get across ? ow? 


4. THe TrutH EmMPHuasizep. 

Our last story to-day is about a little gray rabbit 
who lived in the thick woods, and whose name was Lop. 
He was called Lop because his ears hung down, in- 
stead of standing straight up as most rabbits’ ears 
do. Lop lived all alone with his mother, and their 
home was a deep hole which she had burrowed in the 
ground. One evening, the mother, who had been 
out looking for food, did not come home as usual. 


As it grew dark, Lop began to be afraid, and said to 


himself: ‘‘Oh! what shall I do if mother does not 
come home? It is so lonesome to be down under the 
ground all by one’s self. Maybe a fox might come 
along.” Presently he looked up, and saw a little 
chickadee on the tree just over his head. He said: 
‘* Little chickadee, where is your mother? Are you 
all alone too? Aren't you afraid?” 

Did you ever see a chickadee? Isn’t he a tiny 
little bird? You'd think that he would be afraid to 
be all by himself. Do you know what he said to Lop? 

‘‘Afraid? No, I’m not afraid. I haven’t seen my 
mother and father for a long time. Every night I 
get away up in the tree, and put my head under my 
wing, and have a lovely long sleep. I know the dear 
Father God will take care of me. He knows where 
I live. He'll take care of you, too. Go down into 
wen hole and have a nice sleep. You'll be all right. 

our mother will be home to-morrow.” 

So Lop went down to the bottom of his burrow, 
and, although there was a fox or two roaming around, 
he slept soundly all night. He woke up about day- 
light, and, before his eyes were more than half open, 
his mother came home, bringing with her something 
good for breakfast. 


VII. Blackboard 


Sketch the camp of the children of Israel, with the 
river Jordan and the promised land in the distance. 
Make the tents for the camp out of white paper, and 
paste them on to a piece of black paper, so that they 
can be moved across the river at the proper time in 
the telling of the lesson story. 


PROMISED LAND 





Vill. Picture 


The Angel Appearing to Joshua, by Doré. 


[Eprror’s Nore.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions as to 
how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a selected list of 
books useful to primary teachers, will be sent free, by the Editor of 
The Sunday School Times, upon request.) 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EAD thoughtfully Joshua 1: 10 to5:12. Make 
an outline of the events included,—the provis- 
ioning of the army and people, the agreement 

of the tribes who were to settle east of the Jordan 
to join their brethren in the conquest of Canaan, the 
adventure of the two spies and their report of the fear 
of the nation for the approaching Hebrews, the 
preparation for the advance, the moving of the entire 
people across the river, and their renewed consecra- 
tion in their camp on the west side. The entire story 
should be familiar to you, and the places located on 
the map. Find out the reason for apparent discrep- 
ancies, as Joshua 4: 3, 9, 20, also for repetitions of 
the account, as in 3 : 17, compared with 4: 10, 11, 18. 
You need not refer to them in your teaching unless 
questions are asked. 

Now fix your thoughts on the verses selected for 
the lesson (3: 9-17). Show that by crossing the Jor- 
dan the real national life began. The people changed 
their habits (5 : 11, 12), built houses, established 
new political relations, began a new life. 

Hebrew history was written to show how God is 
ready to work in our lives. New stages in life’s 
journey are constantly coming to us. eginning in 
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a new school, moving into a new community, joining 
the church, entering a new business, marriage, these 
are some of the turning-points full of peril and of op- 
portunity. Every day hasits crisis hour. Show your 
pupils what this lesson teaches of the way to meet 
crises in experience, 

1. Make Yourselves Holy (v. 5). The Israelites 
could not cross the swollen river, but they could pre- 
pare themselves to follow the leading of God. 

To each one on the brink of a new experience the 
message comes, ‘‘ Ye have not passed this way here- 
tofore. . . . Sanctify yourselves.” To do this is to 
renounce every known sin, to spend time alone in self- 
examination, prayer, and planning, with the purpose 
of appreciating the new opportunities, and to be- 
come master of the years that are to follow them. 
Our Lord’s life is rich in examples,—the forty days 
in the desert before his public ministry, the night of 
prayer before his choice of the twelve apostles, the 
transfiguration preceding his crucifixion. 

2. Recognize the Guiding Presence of God (vs. 10, 
11). The ark of the covenant contained the law of 
God, Obedience to it was the condition of his prom- 
ise to lead them into Canaan. 

Are there impassable barriers between any of your 
Say and the objects of their ambition ? One ma 

longing for an education to enable him to preac 
the gospel, another for work that he may make a 
place for himself to influence men for good, another 
for a home, that he may live in a Christian family. 
Our God is the same covenant-keeping Jehovah in 
whose presence the rushing waters of the Jordan 
parted to make a safe path for his chosen ones. 

3. Follow God’s Guidance in Faith and Expectation. 
The Israelites did not rush before the ark into the 
river. But when the way opened they moved promptly. 
They had before that day delayed to take God's gift 
when it was offered (Deut. 1 : 26-33), and they had 
also tried to seize it at the wrong time (Deut. 1 : 41-44). 
The graves of an entire generation in the wilderness 
bore witness to their folly. But now the passage of 
the Jordan confirmed the confidence of the people in 
their leader, and made them ready to follow God 
farther. 

Each step in life’s journey, taken under God’s 
guidance, strengthens us, gives nobler character, 
and larger expectation for the future. 

4. Meditate Often on the Meaning of God’s Guidance. 
The Israelites did not know the greatness of their 
destiny the day they followed the ark into the Jor- 
dan. But they realized that they were especially in 
the care of Jehovah to make them a peculiar people. 
They had begun to make ready for the coming of the 
Messiah. 

Teach your pupils that their lives consecrated to 
God, following his guidance constantly, help to make 
Christ Lord of all mankind. Show them that every 
one ought to make the most of himself. No boy or 
girl need fear ambition. Only ambition for self de- 
stroys. Ambition to gain knowledge and place and 
power to serve God makes men liké him. It is no sin 
to gather wealth, to hold public office, to win posi- 
tions of responsibility. But, first of all, the young 
life that sets out on its ry should consecrate 
itself to God, and choose him forever as its guide. 
Those who, before each new step, sanctify them- 
selves, recognize God as their leader, follow him in 
faith and expectation, and who are inspired by the 
unmeasured results they hope to gain in partnership 
with him, will have calm minds and clear vision to 
take advantage of the opportunities he puts before 
them. 

Suggestive Questions 

1. Entering the New Land. Mention the steps 
which Joshua and the people took in their preparation 
to cross the river (Josh. 1: 11, 12-14; 2: 1; 3: 3,5, 6). 
What die Jehovah do for the people ? (Josh. 3 : 14-16.) 
What did the people do for themselves ? (Josh. 3 : 17.) 
What experiences have you had in which God has 
helped you over difficulties that seemed insurmount- 
able ? What reason have you to expect the help you 
need ? 

2. Living the New Life. What did Joshua direct 
chosen men to do as they crossed the river ? (4: 5.) 
What did he do with the twelve stones? (4: 20.) 
What did the stones teach in after years? (4: 21-24.) 
How did the people renew thei: covenant with Jeho- 
vah after they had crossed yo mye | (5 : 9, 10.) 
How do you keep in mind what God has done for you ? 


Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Into the Promised Land 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Joshua 3 : 1 to 5: 12). 
[For each member ef the Bible class. | 

Before the children of Israel could enter the land 
of their expectations, they had to cross a formidable 
barrier, the swift river Jordan. To pass it at the 
season of harvest, when it ran in full flood, seemed as 
far beyond their ordinary ability as the crossing of the 
Red Sea. The Canaanites of Jericho seem to have 
been taken wholly by surprise,—a condition hardly 
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| conceivable unless they had taken it for | got across. 
| granted that the Israelites would not be 


able to cross immediately. According 
to the records, the much desired result 


skill of their leader, nor because of the 
courage of the people, but by the aid of 
Jehovah their God, and that it might 
serve as another timely instance of his 
loving providence and boundless re- 
The Jordan was suddenly 
blocked for a short time far up the river, 
making acrossing on foot possible. The 
Israelites seized the opportunity, and 
passed over. This wonderful achieve- 
ment was ever ascribed by them to 
Jehovah. 

The story of the crossing of the Jor- 
dan is with much probability a blend- 
ing of several accounts of the event, 
all agreeing upon the main data, but 
differing in some details. An under- 
standing of this fact relieves most of 
the difficulties so easily discovered by 
a careful reader, and enna magnified 
by those who are looking for discrep- 
Joshua 3: 17 declares that 
people have crossed the river; 4: 5 
to cross; 
3: 12 and 4: 2 are exact duplicates. 
The most curious indication of the sev- 
eral sources lies in the account of the 
disposal of the memorial stones. 4: 3 


ancies. 
the 


| specifies twelve stones taken by twelve 


men from the bed of the Jordan and 
laced at Gilgal; 4: 8 repeats the same 


fies twelve stones set up in the river 
bed, to remain there as a permanent 
memorial; 4: 20 confirms 4:3. These 
incidental differences are of value onl 
in suggesting the varying material which 
the writer of Joshua had before ‘him 
for use, and the method of compilation 
which he preferred to follow. They 
emphasize by reiteration the main facts 
of the passage: Its religious character 
(3 : 5-11); the formal participation of all 
Israel (3: 12); the leadership of the priests 
bearing the ark, the sudden dwindling 
of the stream, the transfer of the people, 
the establishment of a memorial, the 
encampment at Gilgal (4 : 19). 

Two natural but noteworthy events 
followed: the circumcision of the people 
and the celebration of the passover. 


| These but confirmed and deepened the 


religious feeling awakened by the sig- 
nal manifestations of Jehovah's love and 
graciousness and power. 

II. ReFERENCE LITERATURE. 

Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on these 
Old ‘Testament studies, and containing also practical 
suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 
It will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

McFadyen’s ‘‘ Messages of the Pro- 
phetic and Priestly Historians” (106- 
112) gives a clear understanding of the 
data and of the point of view of this 
part of the Book of Joshua. George 
Adam Smith's article on ‘‘ Joshua” in 
the Hastings ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible” 
is full of value to one who desires to get 
a reverently critical standpoint. 


III. Questions For Stupy anpD Discus- 
SION. 


— be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the elass.] 


1. The Spirit of the People. (1.) What 
indicates that Joshua regarded the pas- 
sage of the Jordan as a signal manifesta- 
tion of Jehovah's providence? (2.) In 
what way might we characterize. the 
popular state of mind? 

2. The Conditions of the Passage. 
(3.) Why was the ark made so promi- 
nent? (4.) How was it used to stop the 
flow of the Jordan? (5.) Can that stop- 
page be explained in any natural way ? 
(6.) What facts enhanced the providen- 
tial character of the opportunity given to 
cross ? 

3. The Memorial of the Passage. 
(7.) Why were twelve men chosen to 
gather the stones? (8.) What was done 
with these stones? (9.) Give parallel 
instances of the habit of rearing some 


| visible memorial of the manifestation of 


God's presence. 
4. The Subsequent Events. (10.) How 


| did Joshua prepare the people at Gilgal 


for the struggle with the Canaanites ? 
IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTs. 


What proved the providential charac- 
ter of the crossing was the fact that they 


| has listened and helped. 
was achieved through no cleverness or | 


} 
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When we prayerfully un- | the student of missions. The illustra- 


dertake and achieve some desperately | tions are very fine, but the book is not 


hopeless task, it is a good sign that God 


The spirit of the people was a notable 
aid in itself. God helps the earnest and 
capable and enthusiastic as well as the 
poor and weak. 

YaLe UNIVERSITY. 


< 
The crises of life are its crucibles. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS 
—, > at GD 


Missionary Literature 
of Note 


Wnotat the past year two really 


notable additions have been 

made to the oy enlarging 
list of standard works on foreign mis- 
sions. One is by the famous writer, the 
Rev. Dr. Gustav Warneck, Ou//ine of a 
History of Protestant Missions (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $2, net). 
It is a translation from the seventh Ger- 
man edition, ex “ently made by Dr. 
George Robson, anaw. “Sw = 
| It is a broad survey in outline o 
| origin of missions, their development, 
| and the growth of special movements. 
| It discusses the missionary activity of 
the age of the Reformation, of the era of 
| orthodoxy, of the age of pietism and of 





| the present day, the history of the rise | M 


| of missionary societies, and the various 
fields of evangelical missions. It is a 
frank and interesting work. Criticising 
the American Board, it says, ‘‘ It would 
appear that the old missionary zeal is 
| somewhat flagging among the Congre- 
gationalists.” Neither hypercritical nor 
rhetorical, the volume maintains its 
place as a sober defense of missions and 
a most valuable compendium of general 
facts. 

The other reference work is by the 
Rev. Harlan P. Beach, the able Educa- 
| tional Secretary of the Student Volunteer 

Movement, 7he Geography of Protes- 
tant Missions (New York: Student Vol- 
unteer Movement. $2). It is a text book 
in form, but so clear, full, and interest- 
ing that it will become an indispensable 
book for library reference, side by side 
with that of Warneck. It is to be ac- 
companied by an atlas. It takes up in 
turn each mission country, giving its 
geographical, ethnographical, and re- 
ligious data, and describing the mis- 
sionary force, achievements, and out- 
look. The varied experience of the 
| writer has enabled him to produce a 
| very perfect book of its kind. 

| Of the volumes descriptive of coun- 
vest’ two have to do with Tibet, that 


vast forbidden land. One is by William 
| Carey,a missionary in India, Adventures 
in Tibet (Boston: The United Society of 
| Christian Endeavor. $1.50, net), but its 
principal purpose is to print and explain 
the journal of a pluc little woman, 
Miss Taylor, who made her way, in spite 
of difficulties, from the Great Wall of 
China to Shassa and back, being more 
than seven months ¢” route. Between 


tions furnished by Mr. x the reader 
gains a very good idea of Tibetan life 
and customs. The illustrations are 
profuse. 

Captain H. H. P. Deasy, of the Eng- 
lish army, has also published the record 
of an exciting and lengthy tour of three 
years in Tibet, Jn 7ibet and Chinese 
Turkestan (New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co.: $5). 
ficulties of travel chiefly, but possibly 
there is little else to say. The volume 





A volume which is 
| able data, so that it omes a perma- 
| nent book of reference, is that by Baron 
|de Santa-Anna Nery, translated by 
| George Humphrey, entitled The Land 


her own account and the capital descrip- | 








| 


| 





readable, because of its jerky style. It 
is valuable as a compendium of data. 

A most interesting study is that by 
Lieutenant Lucien Young, U. S. N., 
The Real Hawaii (New York: Double- 
day & McClure Co. $1.50). It covers 
the past and present history of Hawaii 
with great frankness, detailing in par- 
ticular the inside history of the revolu- 
tion of 1898. While thoroughly enter- 
taining in style, the narrative is no less 
distinguished by sound sense. The 
picture of the virtues and vices of the 
natives is striking, but the view-point of 
mission work is reasonable and con- 
vincing. 

A curious pamphlet is entitled 4 Mis- 
stonary Horologe (Watertown, N. Y.: 
J. S. Reed. 25 cents.) It is ‘‘ for the use 
of watchmen and watchers in the great 
field of the world, being a chronological 
epitome of missions from the days of 
Noah to the year 1902."") Despite its ex- 
travagances, which are many, it gathers 
up a great number of odd and useful 
dates and data. 

One of the best known, because most 
widely circulated, surveys of mission 
history, is Miss Hodgkins's little volume, 
Via Christi: An Introduction to the 
Study of Missions (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 60 cents). It was 


‘ae | prepared as a text book for beginners, a 


compendium of church and mission his- 
tory from apostolic times. It is neces- 
sarily brief, but well arranged and in- 
dexed, serving excellently as a basis for 
study and reading. 

Professor J. Taylor Hamilton, of the 
oravian heological Seminury at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, has _per- 
formed a real service to the student of 
missions by his important work, A //7s- 
tory of the Missions of the Moravian 
Church during the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries (Bethlehem, Pa. : 
Times Pub. Co. $1.50). It reads like a 
romance. Imagine a world-wide move- 


|ment beginning in a congregation of 


six hundred very poor people! The 
book, which is worthy of a better dress, 
includes a sketch of the Moravian 
Church, a history of its missionary en- 
terprise, and a statement of its methods 
and policy. The volume is a fruitful 
one for the Volunteer. 

A somewhat cep but perhaps 
necessary, work is Zhe Mormon Mon- 
ster, by Edgar E. Folk, D.D. (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $2). It 
gives a very plain description of the his- 
tory and usages of Mormonism, and 
seems reliable. It is fully illustrated. 

Dr. Pierson has added another volume 
to his many reviews of missionary prog- 
ress under the title 4 Modern Mission 
Century,—a Cycle of Divine Working 
(New York: Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50, 
net). It aims to trace in the history of the 
past century the footsteps of God. Writ- 
ten in his well-known free, flowing style, 
it summarizes the rsonalities, devel- 
opments, forces, and factors of the cen- 
tury. Among the results he declares 


| (1) a completely organized native church, 


| 
| 
| 


(2) a real home activity, (3) an evangeli- 
cal home church. The volume, like its 
predecessors, is notable for a grouping 
of illustrative facts, for which Br. Bier 
son is unsurpassed. 

A readable attempt to record the daily 
life of a pioneer missionary in Central 
Africa is made by the Rev. Willis R. 
Hotchkiss in Sketches from the Dark 
Continent (Cleveland: Friends’ Bible 
Institute. $1). Such a volume, unpre- 
tentious as it is, aids the home-stayer to 
realize the heroism still required of such 

ioneers. It closes with an appeal for 


| industrial missions in Africa. 


It dwells on the dif- | 


Another excellent collection of T- 
sonal sketches, suited for Sunday-school 


| libraries, has been made by Miss Helen 


is superbly illustrated and well written. | 
acked with valu- | 


of the Amazons (New York: E. P. Dut- | 


ton & Co. $4). 


terest in the resources and future of 
Brazil. His object is commercial, but 
his data are good for the missionary or 





| 


H. Holcomb, Men of Might in India 
Missions (New York: Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company. $1.25, net). hey are 
studies in the personal history of some 
of the leaders of mission work among 
the Hindus from 1706 to 1899. Thirteen 
are described. The sketches are ad- 


The Baron writes with | mirably done, in a way to interest the 
the avowed purpose of kindling an in- | reader in more thoroug 


work. 

A unique volume in its way is 
Campbell Gibson’s Mission Problems 
and Mission Methods in South China 
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(New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.50, net). It is a study of the 
problems of world evangelization as 
illustrated in a single mission, a thought- 
ful, accurate, and valuable discussion. 
The author finds the secret of perma- 
nent success in the development of the 
native church, and recognizes the im- 
mense influence of the native Christians 
to-day on heathenism. He, at least, is 
no pessimist. 

A good piece of work is Robert E. 
Speer’s little pamphlet, Presbyterian 
Foreign Missions (Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Missions. 50 cents, 
net), giving briefly the story of Presby- 
terian missions, which now girdle the 
world, in eleven fields, ministering to 
150,000,000 of people. The author dates 
the beginnings of Presbyterian activity 
in 1741, but its independent develop- 
ment in the United States dates from 
1837. Like all of Mr. Speer’s writings, 
it is intensely interesting reading. 

The fourth series of /he Miracles of 
Missions, by Dr. Arthur T. Pierson (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. go cents, 
net), traces the superintending provi- 
dence of God in missions by adducing 
facts which are certainly stranger than 
fiction. 

An interesting book by Hubert W. 
Brown is entitled Lain America (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.20, net). 
It relates toa field virtually undescribed, 
but very needy. The author defends 
our right as Protestants to work in these 
Roman Catholic countries, adducing in 
particular the superstition and religious 
neglect. He discusses the old days of 
paganism, the introduction of Romish 
missions, the patriotic struggles for lib- 
erty, the consequent opening of the door 
to Protestantism, and the actual Protes- 
tant work of to-day. 

A novel but useful idea is exploited 
by Miss Belle M. Brain in Missionary 
Readings for Missionary Programs 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 60 cents). 
selections from modern missionary lit- 
erature of thrilling incidents, well told, 
to be read aloud at missignary gather- 
ings. The scheme is well executed, and 
the volume should be popular in mission 
circles or the home. 

Such literature gives the reader a feel- 
ing of gratitude for all that God has 
enabled his servants to do, and assur- 
ance of the certain triumph of his king- 


dom, 
ot 


Dr. Hamill’s Manual for 
Sunday-School Teachers 


NEW text-book on the work of the | 


Sunday-school teacher has been 

greatly needed in recent years,—a 
book at once strong, true, and compact, 
—- in inexpensive form material 
or a course of study by a normal class 
or for a busy teacher's 
Such a text-book has lately been pre- 
pared by the best known and probably 


the best qualified teacher of Sunday- | 


school teachers in this country, H. M. 
Hamill, D.D., now Superintendent of 
Training Work, M. E. Church, South, 
for some years Field Secretary of the In- 
ternational Sunday-school Convention, 
and previously Normal Secretary for the 
Illinois Sunday-school Association, and 
school principal at Jacksonville, III. 
The book is entitled ‘‘ The Sunday-school 
Teacher ” (Nashville, Tenn. : Publishing 
House of the M. E. Church, South. 50 
cents). 

In twenty-two short and well-para- 
graphed chapters Dr. Hamill presents 
the teacher’s work and how it may and 
should be done. He disavows any at- 
tempt at scientific or logical treatment, 


aiming simply to lead the willing stu- | 


dent, by the most direct paths, into the 
art of Bible teaching and the care of 
souls. 
feels the expert hand of the school- 
master, and notes the ripe pedagogical 
scholarship that is concerned more with 
results than with processes and termi- 
nology. Dr. Hamill is strongly conser- 
vative as respects many of the theses of 
the newer education; but, like a good 
teacher, he knows when to put his nega- 
tions and objections into the background, 
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and the most progressive will here find 
little to differ with. 

The author recognizes the ae of 
gradation, pe inserting brief but weil- 
considered chapters on the teaching of 
little children ; the adolescents, from 
twelve to sixteen (whom he calls juniors, 
though the present usage of primary 
leaders and most of the denominations 
designates these as intermediates); the 
seniors, or young men and women; and 
the strictly adult pupils. The chapter 
on ‘‘A Teacher-Training Department” 
contains the results of Dr. Hamill’s 
unique experience in this field. For 
this chapter, and for much else, the 
book, although strictly a teachers’ man- 
ual, should abe be in the hands of every 
superintendent and advocate of Sunday- 
school betterment. 

Although issued by a denominational 
publishing house, the book bears no trace 
of denominationalism. There are no 
questions, blackboard outlines, displayed 
side headings, or other aids to the use of 
the book as aclats manual. No doubt 
the author preferred to make the book 
inviting to the reader rather than handy 
to the student. A separate edition, 
equipped with these helps, would much 





The book contains | 


rivate reading. | 


Yet back of this simplicity one | 


extend its usefulness. But even with- 
| out them it has no present rival as a 
short course in method for the Sunday- 
| school teacher. 

tpt 


Windows for Sermons! By Louis Albert 
Banks, D.D. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. $1.20 net. 

Little less than marvelous is this stud 

of the art of sermonic illustration, wit 
its four hundred paragraphs of fresh in- 
cident from history, literature, and every- 
day experience. The work is in re- 
sponse to the letters which have been 
pouring in on the author for years, ask- 
ing how and where he gets his illustra- 
tions for sermons. At the start is a 
chapter on the importance of illustra- 
tions in sermons, and others on anecdote 
and incident as illustrative material, the 
effectiveness of poetical illustrations, 
prose quotations as illustrative material, 
the value of Bible stories as illustrations, 
up-to-dateness in illustration, sources of 
fresh illustrations and how to gather 
them, Christ as an illustrative preacher, 
and the sources and character of Paul's 
illustrations. Then follow hundreds of 
fresh incidents gathered by this busy 
Methodist pastor from the current life 
and discussion of the world. Under the 
head of ‘‘The Reformer’s Quiver” are 
many incidents recorded for the use of 
eachers and speakers on temperance 
and other questions of the day. Dr. 
Banks’s purpose is not so much to help 
other pastors to increase the interest in 
their sermons as it is to stimulate his 
readers to original search for such ma- 
| terial in ‘‘ the ever-new volume of experi- 
ence and observation which comes to 
them with each recurring day.” 
weekly illustrative articles on the Sun- 
| day-school lesson, in this paper, are 
| proving a storehouse of valuable ma- 
terial for superintendent and teacher. 




















A Cat’s Intelligence 
Dumb Animals can Scent Danger 


A cat will refuse to drink coffee, but will 
drink and thrive on Postum Food Coffee. 

Mrs. Alice Gould of Maywood, IIl., says: 

** Coffee drinking made me very much run 
down, thin and nervous, and I thought I should 
| have to give up my work. 
‘I was induced to try Postum by a friend 
| who suffered four years from severe sick head- 
aches lasting for several days at a time, who 
| said that since using Postum Coffee she lad 

been entirely free from an attack. I found that 
by making Postum according to directions it 
was equal to coffee in flavor. 





“It is now six months since I began drinking 
Postum, and I have gained 18 pounds in weight. 
It has built_me up, and I feel like a new person. 

** We all drink it now, even to the cat, who 
| is the pet of the family, and it is funny to see 

him drink his bowl of Postum Food Coffee 
every morning. We often try to get him to 
drink coffee, but he has the good sense to 
refuse it.’’ 
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For Sunday-Schools, Prayer 


ple’s Meetings been obtained in one volume. 


supplements for C. E. Societies, B. Y. P 


A BOOK OF NEW SONGS-—JUST OUT! 


Young Peoples Songs of Praise 


. Unions, and Epworth Leegues, same price. 
copies mailed Pastors, Superintendents, President 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., N 


and Evangelistic Meetings. 


Never before has such a large and ne gem fine and appropriate collection for Young Peo- 
256 pages. 
gospel hymns and sacred songs, many standard classical favorites. 
notes, full cloth bound, $25.00 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 


Nearly 100 new pieces, the most useful 
Price, round or shaped 

Editions containing special 

Returnable 

8, etc., for examination. 

EW YORK AND CHICAGO. 








OXFORD BIBLES 


Send for 
catalogue. 


f all 
booksellers. 


Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















cert . 
Santa Claus Cantata. 
Cc ntata. 
Send for catalogue. 


Con 
hoir Ca 
THE FILLMORE BROS. CO. 


CHRISTMAS 
NEW gece 














9 - 
» Fifty-two Bible lessons for 
F BEGINNERS ay under ~" —_ ; 
) ints for parents and teach- 
COURSE ers. Course arranged bya § 
sub-committee of the International Lesson Com- 5 
mittee. Fully illustrated. Skilfully prepared. 
Suited to youngest scholars everywhere. 30 cts. 








His | 






net ; 35 cts. postpaid. Quarterly Parts, 5 cts. 
) each; 6 cts. postpaid. 





The Pilgrim Press Ghicree 





| 

| SESE SE EES © 2 

In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 

| the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 

saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times | 








Low Rates to California, Arizona, 
Mexico, and Other Western Points 


Parties desiring to make trip to California, 
Arizona, Mexico, or other Western points, 
either for business or pleasure, can do so now 
at a small cost. 

Daily until October 30, 1902, inclusive, 
special one-way tickets may be purchased via 
Southern Railway at rate of $49.75 from 
Philadelphia to Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and other points, correspondingly low rates 
from other points, 

The Southern Railway operates through 
excursion sleepers from Washington to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco without change, 
leaving Washington at 8.45 P.M. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday. The berth 
rate in these sleepers is only $7.00, two peo- 
ple being allowed to occupy one berth, if de- 
sired. conductors and Pullman 
porters go through with each sleeper. There 
are other new, convenient, and economical 
features connected with these sleepers which 
may be ascertained from Chas. L. Hopkins, 
District Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 
828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Personal 


WE OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, 


CHOICE OKLAHOMA 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 5 times the 

amount leaned thereon, netting the investor 6 per 

cent interest. Each of the securities has been per- 

sonally examined by one of our salaried examiners. 

Write for our latest offering. 

Winne & Winne, Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 
Mention this paper. 





M*® 


and informing. The author’s 


utterances. 


book. 


Bound in cloth. 
16mo. 


Price, 75 cents 





120 pages. 
Illustrated. 





Guide-Boards tor Teachers 
By W. H. Hall 


Illustrated by 
Elisabeth F. Bonsall 


HALL’S presentation of the work and privileges of the 
Sunday-school teacher is quite as novel as it is delightful 


rich and varied experience as 


teacher, superintendent, and field worker give authority to his 
He points out with exceptional clearness ways of over- 
coming the most common hindrances to success in the teacher's 
work, and Miss Bonsall’s clever pen drawings of highway and by- 
way guide-boards impressively symbolize the central truths of the 
As a whole, the book shows how Sunday-school teachers 
may improve the blessed opportunities that are set before them. 


For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price, the 
publishers paying the postage. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This brilliant -2an walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It tights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 
good housekeeping. No matter how 
fine the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 














This @ trade mark is 
stamped on every sheet 
of the best roofing tin 
made. This @ mark 
means ‘‘Most Favored,’’ 
because this brand is 
most favored by archi- 
tects, dealers, and build- 
ers everywhere. MF 


Roofing Tin was 
first made in 
Wales 5oyears 
ago—later the 
process was 
improved in 
America— 


and the pro- 

duct devel- 

oped, until 

now MF Roof- 

ing Tin is more 

in demand than 
any other brand. The 
superior quality of MF 
Roofing Tin is attested 
by the first prize awarded 
it at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1900, where it was 
in competition with 
all the world. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


























The entire tinning pro- 
cess is effected by skilled 
hand labor, without the 
use of acids or rolls. 
The very best plates, 
a great amount of pure 
tin and new lead, the ut- 
most care in manufac- 

ture, successively 

contribute to 

making MF the 

best of all 

roofing. It is 

most eco- 

nomical, be- 

cause it lasts 

longest— 

many roofs 

made of MF 50 

years ago are 

sound as ever to- 

day. MF Roofing Tin 

is sold by dealers every- 

where. Specify it in your 

building estimates. Ask 
your roofer, 

or {¥. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 


write | Carnegie Building, Pittsburg 
and receive illustrated book 
on roofing. 
AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 





When anouatin Sirertegmente please 
mention The Sundsy School T ; 















WHAT 1s SCHAPIROGRAPH ? The duplicator 
at cleanly multicopies anything writ- 
= with pen and typsweier. also music, 


drawings, e original gives 150 
blacicink in : 










plies. 


Price, complete cap-size out- 
.00, Lasts years. 


‘s Sent on five 
days’ free trial without deposit. 
Tue A. SCHAPIRO-GRAPH Co., 265 Broadway, N. Y 


| Print My Own Cards 


[ve ulars, newspa Press, 5. 
anger size, $18. leney saver. Big 

—— ts printing for others. ~set- 

ting easy, rules sent. Write for cata- 


tony THE PRESS Cb. WERIDER, CONE. 
AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Compa 
Bos. 308 and 310" Walnut Street, aes 











phia 











Sour Bread 
Annoyed the Doctor 


If you get right down to the bottom of your 
stomach trouble it is wrong food, and the way 
to correct it is, not by drugs, but by using the 
right food. 

A physician in Barron, Wis., writes an in- 
structive letter on this point. He says: ‘I am 
a practicing physician, 45 years old, and about 
6 feet in height. When I began using Grape- 
Nuts last spring I weighed 140 lbs., was thin 
and poor, had a coating on my tongue ; in short, 
i had acid dyspepsia. 


** I consulted 2 brother physician, who advised | 


me to eat about four teaspoonfuls of Grape- 
Nuts at the commencement of each meal and 
drink Postum Cereal Coffee. I had been in the 
habit of drinking coffee for breakfast, and tea 
for dinner and supper. I followed the advice 
of my brother physician as to diet, and experi- 
enced relief at once. 

“Ever since that time I have eaten Grape- 
Nuts with sweet milk or cream each morning 
for breakfast, and I now weigh 155 Ibs., 
no more troubied with sour stomach. I am 
very fond of Postum Food Coffee, and attribute | 
my relief as much to that as I do to Grape- 
Nuts 

“ Often when I am called out in the night to | 


and am 


see a patient, and on my return home I feel tired | 
and hungry, I eat the usual quantity of Grape- 
Nuts* before going to bed, and then sleep 
soundly all night... Name given by Postum 


Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


minutes. Avoids: | 
Soci w'sling, d delve, and expensive 








Watch 
Accidents 


will happen! That’s why your watch 
works should be protected by a strong case. 
Gold alone is soft and bends easily. It’s 
used for show only. The JAS. BOSS 
STIFFENED GOLD WATCH CASE 
resists jar and jolt. Keeps out the dust, 
Reduces the expense of repair. Adds 
many years to the life of your watch. 
Every JAS. BOSS CASE is guaranteed 

for 25 years by a Keystone Trade-mark 

stamped inside. You must 

look for this trade-mark. 


Consult the 
Write us for 
THE KEYSTONE 
WATCH CASE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


eweler. 
let. 





es. 


(Lesson for Oct. 12) SEPTEMBER 27, 1902 


Che Sunday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, September 27, 1902 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter. 








Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 
75 ct Five or more copies, either to 
cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 
One copy, or any number of copies 
8 1 -00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 

The pater is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, 
will be sent free, upon application. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


B. & B. 


extraordinary suitings 
65c. yard 


56 inch all-wool Mix Cheviots—choice 
mixtures for smart suits and skirts—goods 
all fight all through, weight, width, and 
worth. 

Will pay every woman who is planning a 
new suit or skirt to get samples at once, and 
see goods of surprising merit for the price. 

At, and between, Soc. and $1.50, greatest 
and best variety new Dress Goods and Suit- 
ings yet shown, 

Rich elegant silks for dressy Autumn 
Waists=-gems Of silk beauty—75c., 85c., 
$1.00, and $1.25. 

We’re always glad to send samples when 
you specify what you’re interested in—style 
and price. 

Goods and prices will speak convincingly 
for themselves, 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 














roller 
ture of 


roller fing the autogragi utes 


“2 your dealer for u the 
IMPROVED HARTSHORN 
SHADE & ROLLER. 

No tacks required to attach shade. 
Wooo Ro.tens. Tin Rowucns. 

















Powell’s 


Map of Palestine 





A LIGHT AND SHADE RELIEF MAP with Radial Key Index giving ap- 
proximate distances and directions from Jerusalem. Especially valuable = 
class work. On the back of the map are a number of smaller maps, such as 
Radial Key Map of Paul’s Travels, a map of Jerusalem, map showing tribal divi- 
sion, a map of the Roman Empire, etc. Also illustrations of Tarsus, Antioch, etc. 

Bishop Whitaker of Pennsylvania, says: ‘‘It stands out in so bold relies 
that it gives a vivid impression of the country.’’ ~*‘ No other so near perfection.’’ 
—Dr. Schaufier. ** By all odds the best.’’—Dr. Blackall. 


Size, 1422 inches. Price, §0 cents 
The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Individual Communion Service 


Made of several 
materials, with 
or without 
handle. 


. Springer, Mgr. 
ton, Mass. 





Write for particulars. 
256 and 28 Washington “St, 





wom East to West the National 
Gold Sunday-School Pins are used » 
increase the attendance. ial a 
tention of teachers is called to Pin 
No. 1. Sample Pin No. 1, — plan, etc., 
20 cts. (coin.) Columbus Jewelry 
Co., 51 E. State St., Columban, Ohio. 
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Comfortable Seating for § 
esters citer econ eee | 
weeny Free Catalog. 55. 

at Grand School Pura. Wks., 

,2aW. 19th St.,New York Hira cil 


Optician, (9 , oa Now Wor 
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ht and 
Giimate free. Filak scx Pearl St., New York. 


Mec AE MERELY HELLS 





opper an FE 
u-4 my perfect, hig v= an class bells in the world. 


y & Co., Ww aterviiet, WwW est t Troy P. O., B N. 











‘T% HOLMAN Sii73 : 


_ 44n~s BIBLES 
UPLIFTED VOICES 











America’ Ss Winter Resorts 


G. PLA 


are the r recognized standards seuaadene. 


English, German, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Dutch, and Finnish 


Substantial Lnesm ane Rich cover designs. 


FAMILY and PULPIT EDITIONS in 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A new kind of a Sunday- -school hymn- -book, b Adam Geibel and R. Frank Lehman. 
Unusual endorsements ; phenomenal sales. nd 30 
write for free specimen pages. 


cents for examination copy, or 
bel & Lehman, 022 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


For copy send a j postage stamp to George H. Daniels, 
, New York Central, New York. 











